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EDITORIALS 
MILL AND ARNOLD: LIBERTY VERSUS CONTROL 


Matthew Arnold and John Stuart Mill, who were both eminent vic- 
torian thinkers, looked at their England and saw it was in need of 
change. Both struggled with the problems they saw, but they ar- 
rived at different conclusions. Arnold feared that England was 
drifting toward anarchy and he wanted more governmental authority; 
Mill felt that the State was gaining too much control at the expense 
of the individual. Mill's "On Liberty"! and Arnold's "Culture and 
Anarchy"2 show that they were equally desirous to better society, 
but that they differed radically on how this might be achieved. 

As Mill and Arnold examined the times, each saw that his idea of 
a good society was hindered by prevailing attitudes. Mill was dis- 
mayed by the lack of interest people displayed in fostering their 
individuality. But aside from lack of interest, the social conven- 
tions and customs made individuality difficult to attain. Adherénce 
to a common behavior pattern assimilated the differences between 
persons. Differences were further stifled by education bringing the 
people under common influences, and the distribution of common 
ideas to the people was made more widespread by the improved means 
of communication. People were not tolerant of those who expressed 
contrary opinions or who acted in a different manner. Not only did 
the people restrict their own individuality, but the government also 
used its powers to suppress opinions contrary to its liking. And as 
long as these hindrances prevailed, society could not progress because 
improvement would be proportionate to the extent individuals were 
allowed to develop freely. 

Arnold found that people were interested in "machinery"--material 
ends toward which they worked. "What is coal but machinery? What 
are railroads but machinery? What is wealth but machinery? What 
are, even, religious organizations but machinery?"3 These were 
equated with national greatness and were regarded as ends rather 
than something to bring a person to a knowledge of his "best self." 
Arnold believed the development of individual liberty, the chief con- 
cern of Mill, opposed the development of "perfection" and develop- 
ment of one's best self because following one's desires could only 
lead to anarchy. So rather thanseeing too little individuality, Arnold 
saw so much that he thought it should be restrained. And although 
Mill and Arnold saw the problems indifferent ways, each looked opti- 
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mistically to his own solution as ameans of awakening the people and 
restoring society. 

Arnold and Mill both felt that society was caly as good as the people 
who composed it. Each man was concerned with making people, and 
therefore society, better. While Arnold felt that control by the 
State composed of those who know their best self was the means of 
restoring social order, Mill felt that individual liberty, with certain 
restraints, held the key to social betterment. Rather than the an- 
archy Arnold foresaw as a result of individualism, Mill saw liberty 
as a guard against political tyranny and the tyranny of society. He 
was concerned with the freedom of the individual to think and express 
himself as he desired since contrary opinions are needed to help de- 
termine the value of truths. In order to have social liberty, man 
must be free to choose his own plan of life. Man's freedom should 
be limited only if it interferes withthe similar exercise of freedom 
by others or if it becomes a nuisance to others. 

Mill adopted the idea of Wilhelm von Humboldt of Germany that 
two things were necessary to develop individuality: "freedom, and 
variety of situations." This would bring about "individual vigor and 
manifold diversity" and these combine to yield originality. 4 Mill 
valued originality of thought. People who make their decisions ac- 
cording to custom or tradition are weak and really have made no 
choice. This type of individual does not develop his faculties of de- 
termining what is good because the mind can improve only through 
use. The person who is free to determine his own life plan uses 
"observation to see, reasoning and judgment to foresee, activity to 
gather materials for decision, discrimination to decide, and when he 
has decided, firmness and self control to hold to his deliberate deci- 
sion, "> Although Mill saw a different need for society than Arnold, 
he also saw that if the individual was to progress there must bea 
balancing between "beliefs and restraints" and "desires and impulses.""6 
Mill saw the human being more like a tree than a machine--an inward 
element makes it grow and develop. If allowed to progress the indi- 
vidual would become well-developed. 

Arnold saw individual freedom as "doing as one likes": "More and 
more... this and that man, and this and that body of men, all over 
the country, are beginning to assert and put in practice an English- 
man's right to do what he likes; his right to march where he likes, 
enter where he likes, hoot as he likes, threaten as he likes, smash 
as he likes. All this, I say, tends to anarchy."7 Arnold attacks the 
ideas of "On Liberty" by saying that culture would show that there 
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is nothing to gain from freedom, and that real satisfaction comes 
from following the right authority. But although Arnold felt that 
individual freedom needed to be restrained, this represented only one 
aspect of his total conception of perfection. Fora "great help out 
of our present difficulties" Arnold recommends "a pursuit of our 
total perfection by means of getting to know, on all the matters 
which most concern us, the best which has been thought and said in 
the world; and through this knowledge, turning a stream of fresh and 
free thought upon our stock notions and habits. "8 Perfection was 
needed to replace the materialistic ends that were being sought. As 
an inner condition, perfection urges an individual to find the best 
ideas known, both old and new, and to act on them, creating a har- 
monious development of all the influences upon an individual without 
one overshadowing the other. Perfection called for a balance be- 
tween "scientific passion," wanting to understand the nature of 
things, and "moral and social passion," wanting to do something good. 9 

Mill thought the freedom to investigate new opinions and ideas 
would lead to the betterment of the people, but Arnold thought that 
there was a need to have those who knew their best self lead the 
people to perfection. While Mill thought that leadership by example 
should be provided by the well-developed person, Arnold was looking 
for the class of society that could best be reformed and teach the 
others. Arnold believed the aristocracy was already asserting too 
much personal liberty; they would not be interested in control. They 
were too busy with their own interests and affairs to want to put up 
a resistance to anarchy. The middle class, happy with its position 
and with making money, did not want control that would hamper 
liberty. The uneducated working class would not know how to use 
freedom wisely; they were too busy making disturbances to gain a 
conception of the State. Arnold felt, however, that the leaders 
would come from the middle class. They were not against developing 
their best self, they simply had not been led in that direction and 
did not possess enough "sweetness and light." Until education could 
be provided for the populace they would not have the basis for deter- 
mining their best self. 

Mill saw need for those who would lead the people by setting the 
example "of more enlightened conduct and better taste and sense in 
human life. "10 Without leaders Mill felt that "human life would be- 
come a stagnant pool. "11 On the other hand, the developed person 
possessing genius and originality could help those who were not devel- 
oped. This person could discover new truths as well as reveal the 
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truths which are no longer valid. The genius can break the confirmity 
to old patterns of behavior and begin new ways. It is important that 
freedom, which is the environment for the cultivation of genius, be 
preserved. People are lost in the crowd and in the sea of mediocrity 
and cannot be lifted out of it unless they are free to assert them- 
selves or be led by those who are already in command of themselves. 
Without successful leadership by the developed people, civilization 
will die out. 

Mill maintained that to achieve the good society which will produce 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, men and women must 
be given the right to think and act for themselves. If democracy is 
to continue to develop, its citizens must be allowed to think, discuss, 
and act as free individuals. Mill feared the conformity of the masses 
because agovernment by the masses is no better than the individuais 
who compose it. Democracy will remain mediocre unless the people 
are allowed to assert their personal liberty. Arnold, while he did not 
fear democracy, did fear the absence of central control by those who 
knew their best self. The authority should be the State cagmposed of 
the collective best self of Britain. "Our best self inspires faith, 
and is capable of affording a serious principle of authority.... We 
are on our way to ‘a revolution by due course of law.' This is un- 
doubtedly, --if we are still to live and grow, and ... not tostagnate 
and dwindle away on the one hand, or, on the other, to perish miser- 
ably in mere anarchy and confusion, --what we are on the way to. 12 

Thus, Mill and Arnold were equally concerned about the flaws they 
detected in their society and equally desirous to better society. Yet 
they differed markedly in their assessment of how freedom fit into 
the picture. This type of debate of course did not begin in the nine- 
teenth century and it did not end there. Dowe want freedom or con- 
trol? Law and order or individual rights? Rule of law or rule by 
people? These donot sound like real choices for we want all of them. 
But it is not an empty debate about a phony issue. It is a real debate 
and becomes obviously so when we pass from the realm of the abstract 
to concrete political and social decisions. The debate will continue 
in free societies and is probably, for that reason, a mark of the 
health of those societies. Even though we may be convinced that we 
know which side of the argument is correct, we should begin to worry 
if we one day find no opposition to our view. 


Glenn C. Joy is Associate Professor of Philosophy and Donna Canuel 
Joy is a graduate student at Southwest Texas State University. 
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A SHORT PROOF THAT THERE ARE HUMAN RIGHTS 


That there are human rights follows from the proposition that 
there are not. 

A right is a claim that can be justified or that is justified. 1 The 
claim need not actually be made either by the person to whom we 
attribute the right nor on his behalf. It is sufficient that the claim 
could be made and a defense entered for it which (a) we know to be 
successful, or that (b) has some chance of being successful. 

Now if someone expresses the proposition "There are no human 
rights," he is doing something which he might claim to be allowed 
to do. 

Itake it as obvious that such a claim would not only be justifiable, 
but justified. For me not to allow the expression of such a proposi- 
tion because I disagree with it, would be manifestly unfair. Further- 
more, allowing such expression is necessary if the issue is to be 
freely discussed, and free discussion of the issue is in turn necessary 
if it is to be rationally resolved (or if we are to conclude on rational 
grounds that the issue cannot be so resolved). One might even suggest 
that allowing my opponent to express the fact that he is my opponent 
is apre-condition of there being any real question about the existence 
of human rights at all. 

Such arguments seem to me to be sufficient to justify the claim 
provided we remain within the context of the dispute between one who 
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believes that there are human rights and one who does not. I there- 
fore will assume that one who expresses the proposition has a justi- 
fied rather than merely a justifiable claim to being allowed to do so. 
The effect on the argument of the alternative assumption will be 
discussed in Section IV. 


II 


Obviously my imaginary opponent need not even express the propo- 
sition, "There are no human rights" in order to have the right to 
express it. The claim might be made and its justification given with- 
out the proposition being used at all; though it might have to be men- 
tioned. Indeed, it is common to claim and have justification for 
claiming that we ought to be allowed to do something we never in 
fact do. I shall never become a member of the Flat Earth Society, 
but I certainly have a justified claim to be allowed to join. 

Thus, nothing depends on the proposition "There are no human 
rights" actually being expressed. One has a right to express it just 
in case there is such a proposition. 


Ill 


Is this a human right? If we mean by human rights those that are 
absolutely specific to human beings, the answer is no. Chimpanzees 
at least seem capable of expressing propositions, and thus the argu- 
ment up to this point might hold even if I had (say) a chimpanzee as 
an opponent. 

But we could think of human rights as a somewhat anachronistic 
class designation for those rights specific to speaking animals. On 
that understanding, the right which we have established for the one 
who might express the proposition "There are no human rights, "is a 
human right. This is untidy, but it is the sort of untidiness that 
must afflict any discussion of rights before we have sorted out our 
attitudes toward talking animals. 


IV 


What if we had said that the right to be allowed to express the 
proposition "There are no human rights" is a justifiable rather than 
a justified claim. 

If we construe "justifiable claim" as one that in some logically 
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possible world is justified, we have obviously included too much. On 
this interpretation, one might have the right to commit genocide. 

What is wanted is some criterion for designating a proper subclass 
of logically possible worlds which would filter out claims for which 
we feel outlandish reasons could be given, but which we also feel 
could not in some suitably stronger sense be justified. The only 
thing I can suggest is that for a claim to be justifiable in this sense, 
it must be such as to have a reasonable chance of prevailing under 
rational examination. 

An exact specification of all justifiable claims in this stronger 
sense thus awaits clear and generally agreed upon criteria of "reason- 
able" and "rational." It is unlikely that this will soon be in hand. 
But any criterion which excluded permission to maintain that there 
are nc human rights would thereby be highly counter intuitive, and I 
cannot think of much else by which such criteria would be judged ex- 
cept our intuitions. Thus even if we do not assume that one would 
have a justified claim to express the proposition in question. we seem 
driven to the conclusion that he has a justifiable claim ir. a suitably 
strong sense. 


V 


It is tempting to conclude that since there most certainly is the 
proposition "There are no human rights," there is at least one human 
right. However, some doubt that there are propositions at all.3 It 
seems better therefore to retain thehypothetical nature of the con- 
clusion. 

We are in a position, however, to state a recipe by which human 
rights (or rather a specification of them) may be generated. Take 
any activity peculiar to speaking animals that might be justified, or, 
better, for which we already have a justification we know to be suc- 
cessful, and you have a human right. 

It seems that we have proven that if there is the proposition "There 
are nohuman rights" there is at least one human right. Furthermore, 
the argument suggests the manner in which we might specify an in- 
definite number of such rights. Whether this procedure picks out all 
and only those items commonly alleged to be human rights (or, whether 
indeed it should) is, of course, an open question. 


L. Brewster is in the Department of Philosophy at Pennsylvania 
State University Capitol Campus. 
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CHARACTERS AND THEIR MOTIVES: A RIDER TO 
PROFESSOR FOULKS' ANALYSIS 


Denis E,. B. Pollard 


In an interesting recent contribution! Professor Gary Foulks intro- 
duces the problems involved in attributing motives and intentions to 
characters in works of fiction. Ashe points out, in relation to 
Sophocles' play "Ajax", marshaling evidence in favour of some thesis 
about a character's motives "presupposes that we know what it 
means", although it is precisely this meaning which is left obscure. 
Basically the problem comes to this: what are the truth-conditions 
of astatement which is "about" the feelings or intentions of Ajax or 
Odysseus? Professor Foulks outlines three possibilities: a) the 
statement is really about the author's own intentions to depict the 
characters as having certain feelings; b) the statement is really 
about some historical person of the same name; or c) the statement 
is a disguised hypothetical (counterfactual) to the effect that if 
there were to besuch aperson as portrayed by the author, then such 
a person would have behaved in the manner described, 

Foulks opts for the third of these approaches, since it promises 
to remove the problem of "existential import", What is actually 
going on here is a shift from the material to the formal mode of 
speech, Thus to say "Ajax took his own life" is to put forward a 
disguised formal mode statement whose "real" character is best re- 
vealed by "The statement 'Ajax took his own life' is deducible (in 
some sense to be specified) from the text of the play". Foulks' own 
analysis takes us from 

1, Ajax took his own life 
to 

2. That character called Ajax in Sophocles' play "Ajax" is des- 
cribed or depicted as taking his own life. 

Any temptation to think of there being a real individual thus des- 
cribed by Sophocles can be removed by the alternative rendition al- 
ready suggested, i.e. 

3. Thestatement "Ajax took his own life" is deducible from the 
corpus of statements constituting Sophocles' play "Ajax", 


Professor Pollard is in the Philosophy Division, Department of 
Social Science, The Polytechnic of Wales at Treforest Wales, U.K. 
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Number 3 is not quite complete, however. Usually, we take a fic- 
tional work together with some generalities of our common knowledge, 
We assume (rightly or wrongly) some laws and regularities as oper- 
ating in the fictional "world", assumptions relating to human be- 
haviour, society, etc, Thus number 3 might be amended to read 

4. The statement "Ajax took his own life" is deducible from the 
corpus of statements which consists of i) those constituting the text 
of Sophocles' play "Ajax" and ii) those constituting (part of) our 
common knowledge. The notion of deducibility featured in the above 
is susceptible of a more formal characterisation.2 Suffice to say 
that it is ametalogical notion belonging tothe level at which we talk 
about language rather than non-linguistic entities, and is therefore 
eminently serviceable in the present context. So Professor Foulks' 
desire to avoid unwanted or misleading problems about existence can 
be satisfied by means of a clear piece of logical apparatus. 

The more serious problem is that of the warrant given to a par- 
ticular conception of character by the basic textual data, The data 
might not dictate one interpretation rather than another, hence the 
division among literary critics on this type of issue, Another diffi- 
culty relates to the laws and regularities which are taken to operate 
in the fictional context. Some fictional "worlds" are akin to our own 
in certain essential respects, and can therefore be described and ex- 
plained in terms analogous to those used in connection with real per- 
sonalities and circumstances, However, in framing a generalisation 
to the effect that 

5. Any person of the sort clearly described in the play, if he did 
and said the things clearly attributed to him, then he would have 
such-and-such real feelings or intentions. 
we are at the very least affirming some very comprehensive thesis 
about human beings which transcends any local considerations of time 
or culture, The rejoinder might be that in so talking we may be pre- 
supposing certain things about our own culture or society which may 
not have been operative in the Greek society of Sophocles' own time, 
In this respect, therefore, the textual "evidence" may for us be 
ambiguous in a way inwhich it wasnot for the contemporary audience, 
Perhaps for them Athena's gibes at Odysseus would have been seen 
straightforwardly as a misconstruction of his motives, rather than 
as seriously exposing his integrity to doubt. In these circumstances, 
we may find ourselves constrained to experiment with more than one 
conception of the character portrayed, and each conception might be 
made to square (more or less plausibly) with the textual reports and 
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descriptions, It might be a point for debate whether heroes are such 
as to be above base motives of any kind, or else, notwithstanding 
their otherwise prevailing virtues, are on occasion given to the frail- 
ties which more regularly afflict more ordinary folk. 

In sum, therefore, it would appear that there are two tasks which 
emerge from Professor Foulks' analysis of the ascription of motives 
and feeling to characters: a) casting such ascriptions in an idiom 
which avoids implications of existence, and b) making a case for a 
particular conception of a character which can serve as a basis for 
the inferences and ascriptions one wishes to make, 
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MARY HARTMAN-MARY HARTMAN AS AMERICAN 
CULTURE: SOME SOCIOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE SOCIAL CONSTRUCTION OF REALITY 


A. L. Fanta 


Initially one must consider whether the popularity of a television 
program represents anything other than the mass tastes of the con- 
temporary viewing public. Viewed in product terms, a television 
program may be seen as just another product of modern culture. The 
TV has the same appeal: to mass entertainment-educational tastes 
as Coke, McDonalds and Whoppers have to our eating tastes. How- 
ever, with media as the producer and viewers as the consumer the 
picture becomes less clear. McLuhan's injunction that the medium 
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is the message, that one need not move to the content of any par- 
ticular program leaves an unhealthy residue of important considera- 
tions for the sociologist. Modern society produces and consumes 
rituals, myths, and life styles. Television is an important and im- 
mediate carrier of such phenomena. The important consideration for 
us is that the "message units" of television programs become impor- 
tant as constructs of reality. They are and do contain significant 
statements about our culture and people's perceptions and their re- 
sponse to social phenomena. 

Let us begin with three assumptions. 1 - Let us assume that tele- 
vision is itself American culture, that, 2 - MH-MH is unique to 
American television, and 3 - that this discussion has some relevancy 
for American education. 


1 - Television is American Culture 
Here, briefly the argument is that television is neither a reflec- 

tion of nor adistortion of American culture, but infact "is" Ameri- 
can culture. In terms of the social construction of reality,1! this 
means that if anevent, person or social issue cannot obtain television 
coverage, it lacks a significant, sometimes crucial dimension of social 
reality. Some would say that the item, event or occurrence would 
not exist.2 This principle of media reality was realized during the 
1960's by Yippies Abbie Hoffman and Jerry Rubin, and for some Amer- 
icans the Vietnam war became real only as the television coverage 
increased in intensity, volume and frequency. Most people date the 
beginnings of Watergate not from the break-in or even from the 
Woodward and Bernstein articles, but instead from Sam Ervin and 
the televised Watergate committee hearings.? Most recently one 
had the spectacle of the 1976 World Series played in freezing fall 
weather because of network programming considerations. Television 
manipulates far more than our media world. Indeed, as George 
Gerbner states: 

It is an agency of the established order and as such serves 

primarily to extend and maintain rather than to alter, 

threaten, or weaken conventional conceptions, beliefs, and 

behaviors. Its chief cultural function is to spread and stabi- 

lize social patterns, to cultivate not change but resistance 

to change. Television is a medium of the socialization of 

most people into standardized roles and behaviors. Its func- 

tion is, in a word, enculturation. 4 

For example, one knows that politicians who do not have a "tele- 
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vision personality" suffer accordingly with their constituents. Their 
difficulties occur independently of their political accumen or skill. 
Here our focus changes from the individual who may lack or possess 
the necessary abilities to transmit his or her political message 
through the medium, to the fact that the medium has become, with 
increasing frequency, the exclusive carrier for all political messages. 
The reality of politics, the construction of political reality, is thus 
transferred from other sectors of society. As Gerbner notes: 
The institutional processes producing these message systems 
have become increasingly professionalized, industrialized, 
centralized, and specialized. Their principal focus shifted 
from handicraft to mass production and from traditional 
religion and formal education to the mass media of communi- 
cations--particularly television.5 


2 - Mary Hartman-Mary Hartman is unique to American Television 

This television program is a multi-leveled social commentary on 
and about American social life. While the show's leading character, 
Mary Hartman, is amodern version of Nathanael West's Lemuel Pit- 
kin in "Cool Million",§ it does allow the viewer to explore a wide range 
of contemporary social problems and reveals patterns of social inter- 
action and the symbols of modern social life with a new level of both 
intensity and candor. The program is burlesque, melodramatic and 
a parody of the lives it seeks to describe. In the course of the pro- 
gram practically every dominant American social theme is carica- 
tured and commented upon. Some episodes are extremely funny, some 
labored and strained attempts at social commentary and some just 
fizzle and extinguish themselves as ill-conceived skits. Underpinning 
the whole program however is an acute feeling of almost sinister 
inevitability. Our lives impact upon one another without much pur- 
pose, save those voids the "private space" of modernity affords the 
modern institutionalized person.7 Things are out of control or can- 
not be controlled by the individual actors.8 The life participants and 
their search for coping behavior becomes the subject for the viewer. ? 

In the program the characters are used as foils for the positions 
taken that comprise modern social life. All the occupations and pro- 
fessions have been, or one feels safe in assuming, will be, repre- 
sented: doctors, shrinks, counselors, unions, libbers, beaters, 
freaks, deviants, and through the marvel of modern media several 
media celebrities. The reality distinctions between these cameos 
and portraits can become confusing. Real people being themselves on 
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a "fictional show" blurs reality in the sense that the program now 
becomes "real" at another level of significance. Perhaps the same 
reality confusion exists though in a different context with Alex 
Haley's "Roots", soon to become a part of the school curriculum in 
several major school districts. 19 

In a sense what the modern mind experiences vicariously in MH-MH 
is that there really is no such thing as boredom, Boredom as repre- 
sented by Mary is really only another name for a certain, uniquely 
modern, cluster of peculiar American frustrations. Thus, in the 
program, as in life, one has the adoption of terms from the media, 
the popular press, academia, and the assorted array of coping tech- 
niques: social work, est, counseling, loving techniques, A.A., help 
line and consciousness raising. All reveal a modern individual con- 
fronted with competing life management packages. The process of 
strategy, choice and rejection, of learning and unlearning and the 


tug and pull between competing realities is shown as high drama. 


Banality as High Drama: The Treatment Perspective 
Life becomes an endless banality play and since all realities are 
punctured by definition the whole process of the social construction 
of reality comes under suspicion. The modern age as a time of sus- 
picion is confirmed and moves to anew level of abstraction. Yet 
MH-MH fails to politicize. Its comments upon American social life, 
the rage, the frustration, the helplessness, anxiety and social class 
barriers are but entertaining, individuated counterparts to the de- 
structiveness of contemporary living, 11 The suspicions about the 
social construction of reality are contained within and by the medium, 
and those who have proclaimed the medium "cool" and apolitical as 
opposed to "hot" and political appear to be correct. The question 
then becomes how to watch, or more importantly how to view the 
program. I chose selected viewing and an intellectual response link- 
ing the program and television to sociological observations about 
modern schooling. The use of popular culture togenerate ideas about 
schooling and education in America is asnecessary as classical studies 
about the masters of our craft and our empirical research efforts. 

Thus, the social structure remains intact on MH-MH and also in 
the real world. The system works in both worlds. Furthermore, they 
effect each other only in the sense of growing dependency: each con- 
sumes the other's reality as subject matter or materials, as for 
example, I am doing with this article inusing the program as a vehicle 
or carrier for sociological observations about television and schooling. 
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However, if boredom is redefined as frustration then therapy can 
become an important tool for ministering to the needs of the frus- 
trated. This becomes true on the program and by the programs use 
as entertainment-therapy for the viewer. Parody notwithstanding, 
the reality of the presence of therapy on the program is suggestive 
of the manner of approach demanded by modern living. The effects 
of this process--of dealing with boredom--becomes important when 
one realizes that they themselves are watching the program. Thus, 
the program is reflexive in that the boredom that is transmogrified 
into frustration on the program is viewed by us vicariously as ameans 
of escaping from our own boredom and of relieving our frustrations, 
The hardened MH-MH addict may be addicted in the sense of the modern 
patient becoming addicted to sickness and doctors, or, the gullable 
and confused hooked on the "answers" found at school. In this con- 
text, for example, it is not difficult to imagine a course on the 
energy crisis or fuel shortage becoming quite popular in our schools. 
Our suggestion here is that the frustration - therapy -instruction 
model may cloud the real issue, which is not lack of knowledge, but 
absence of necessary political action. In the above example this could 
well bea political debate about the nationalization of energy resources, 
Thus, the message of boredom-frustration-therapy at the expense 
of the social construction of reality of political actionhas far rang- 
ing consequences in the reality construction of American culture. 


A Note on Mass Therapy and Art 

No doubt there will be those who would say that television and be- 
fore it radio and the movies and inexpensive books and magazines all 
made this sort of therapy possible. That with the onset of the in- 
dustrial age nearly every product had its therapeutic aspects and 
uses,12_ In many cases all one had was either a "lag" in working the 
product into a treatment frame of reference or the development of 
the ideology, the medical-social-treatment model, in social and cul- 
tural affairs. Placing these remarks aside with no disrespect for 
their probing intellectual value, let us narrow our focus to the pro- 
gram as creative art in the modern society. 

What began as high camp, the satirization of itself, has become 
serious social comment, Perhaps as the program matures we can 
inescapably look forward to the wilful stylization that seems to over- 
take all art, media offerings included, in a modern mass culture. It 
is that moment when content gives way to form as meaning. For 
example, in MH-MH one is no longer treated to the spontaneous; there 
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is no room for improvisation. The language seems to have lost some 
of its marvelous ambiguity. Everything ends in an expected, pro- 
grammed joke. Something has been lost. When self satirization pro- 
vided an alternative out for the viewer--adramatic happening--it was 
much better. Mass art kills the spontaneous. The creative act is 
deadened by the process and safety of the routine.13 Now that the 
packages of modernity and the programmed response has taken over 
one is treated to talk about social issues and disconnected private 
problems. 14 Where the program initially provided lightness of farce 
it now churns along a predetermined course. 

When Ortega y Gasset wrote his famous essay, "The Dehumaniza- 
tion of Art," he expressed his position on the function of art in the 
modern world by saying: 

Were art to redeem man, it could do so only by saving him 
from the seriousness of life and restoring him to an unex- 
pected boyishness, 15 

For Ortega y Gasset the function of art was a zest, a joy, a fresh- 
ness that could only be equated with the playfulness of life. MH-MH, 
however, seems tohave moved from these elements which character- 
ize the function of art for Ortega y Gasset to a purposeful state- 
ment underpinned with moderated predictable emotional responses. 
As Peter Berger states in his work, "The Homeless Mind: Moderni- 
zation and Consciousness": 
Once again, we come upon an underlying paradox: The goal is 
spontaneous social experience. The occasions for such experi- 
ence, however, are hard tomaintain in contemporary society. 
They must therefore, be designed--indeed, they must be en- 
gineered.16 (emp. orig. ) 

In this sense one of the important message units of the program 
for the modern mind is the managed, controlled emotional response. 
One's individuality is orchestrated and manipulated into pre-formed 
social situations. MH-MH is value clarification as entertainment. 
Social typologies, occupations, politics and affiliation with various 
groups are reclassified and declassified as the social process under- 
pinning the program unfolds. Characters provide the vehicles and 
humor attendant to the process representing as they do positions and 
responses with which one is familiar. 

However, my suggestion that internal changes within MH-MH has 
moved the program from an artistic statement in no way is meant to 
detract from my initial assumption about it being unique to tele- 
vision. As much as the media critic in all of us might agree with 
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these observations there is also the content-form argument within 
the medium itself which raises serious doubt about the nature of all 
media art. This content-form process would be especially liable to 
occur in something made for repetitious use or as in the case of MH- 
MH, a program sustained serially. 

The forms and techniques of modern video production as well as 
the standards of success employed--the quantified viewer ratings-- 
may make the notion of art moot. Other realities are constructed, 
new traditions develop and standards of judgment evolve.17 Thus the 
reality of production costs and earnings coupled with the media cate- 
gories of spin offs, reruns, prime time, sitcoms, and time slots as 
well as ratings, specials and Tonies is a different, though no less 
legitimate world than a world where art has meaning. Indeed, Peter 
Berger observes that: 

As with any organization of knowledge, there are experts 
and nonexperts. Modernization legitimates new experts and 
simultaneously de-legitimates old ones. Some of this legiti- 
mation may be informal, ... But there are also highly formal 
and institutionalized processes by which the new experts are 
legitimated, 18 

What is important in this context is that Berger not only links 
expertise with the social construction of reality, thus providing a 
political and ideological dimension to the process, but that he goes 
further and points out that the schools form the most important 
legitimating agency. As he says: 

Quite apart from the degree of information or skill actually 
transmitted by the school in amodernizing situation, its very 
presence serves to legitimate the new bodies of knowledge, 
and to bestow status upon those who have begun in whatever 
measure to acquire the new lore, 19 
It is to school, or more properly, schooling and education, that our 
inquiry now turns. 


3 - Television and American Education 

Allow me in this section to tie up some threads and sketch out some 
possibilities, If television is American culture, and as I have tried 
to suggest MH-MH is unique to television broadcasting, then perhaps 
the importance of the medium, more precisely new insights about 
the medium for schooling can be generated, Up until the present most 
research on television and schooling has focused or clustered in two 
areas: The effects upon reading? and the presence of violence on 
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the medium.21 While the first area of concern is of self evident 
importance to educators, it has been.research in the second that is 
significant for our interests. 

George Gerbner and his associates have developed a violence index 
which indicates not only levels of violence on television but, "culti- 
vates premises about society, people and issues." In terms of the 
social construction of reality Gerbner notes that: 

(S)ymbolic violence is ademonstration of power and an instru- 

ment of social control serving, on the whole, to reinforce and 

preserve the existing social order, evenif at anever increas- 

ing price in terms of pervasive fear and mistrust and of se- 

lective aggressiveness, The maintenance mechanism seems 

to work through cultivating a sense of danger, a differential 

calculus of the risks of life in different groups in the popu- 

lation, 22 
Thus Gerbner indicates that the presence of violence on television is 
only part of the picture. The important part may be ahidden message 
for which the violence is only a vehicle or "carrier". The hidden 
message may be for example, conformity, obedience toauthority and 
fear of the unusual. Violence is simply used as the teaching mecha- 
nism for these social reality constructs. 

In addition Gerbner's research suggests that there is a reality 
difference between those individuals who are heavy television watchers 
and those who watch little television, in that their perceptions of 
reality are quite different. Heavy television viewers adopt a "tele- 
vised reality". Basically, these differenceshold between educational 
levels; varying only with the amount of television watched. As the 
authors state: 

Both college education and regular newspaper reading seem 
to reduce the percentage of "television answers", but heavy 
viewing boosts it within both groups, This appears to be a 
general pattern of TV's ability to cultivate its own "real- 
ity", 23 

Thus one can easily extrapolate from research done on the effects 
of violence on television and how much heavy television viewing affects 
the social construction of reality of the viewer to some categories 
which would be meaningful for education. For example, if a heavy 
television viewer is much more likely to feel he or she has a statis- 
tical chance of getting mugged than a light viewer, and research has 
shown this to be a fact, then knowledge of these and other similar 
media effects would have both social and political consequences. The 
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ultimate relevancy for such research may well lie inits extensions to 
education. Allow me to outline with great parsomony a minimum 
research design which could be a fruitful beginning for educators. 

1. If from Mary Hartman-Mary Hartman one obtains the break- 
through in the significance of the reality messages television sends 
to its viewers, then surely it would be a fair assumption to assume 
that other television programs also send out message units of sig- 
nificance to viewers. 

2. Televised reality is a reality that is learned by children, stu- 
dents and adults alike. 

3. Both light exposure to television viewing and heavy television 
watching increase the likelihood that viewer response will closely 
parallel notions of media reality. The only difference lies in the 
amount of television viewed; not the quality of the programs. 

4, The reality message units that different programs send out 
may be at variance with what we as educators might desire to ac- 
complish in our schools. For example, if one is teaching a class 
about civics, the notion that individuals are agents of social change 
may fall on deaf ears, if the class contains students who have been 
and are heavy television viewers. They may well have learned an op- 
posite televised reality message: individualism is deviance, 

5. Thus heavy television viewing effects the educational process 
in terms of the social construction of the students' reality. 

6. Therefore we as educators need a way in which to ascertain 
the viewing patterns and frequency of television use by our school 
age citizens. 

7. Simple empirical measures can be formulated to accurately 
provide the needed data and information. Out of school viewing pat- 
terns need to be developed for the school age population. 

8. A method of sorting and relating the viewing patterns into 
message units must be formulated and developed. We have got to 
watch TV and our viewing must be sociologically oriented. For exam- 
ple, the images of people, of institutions, social processes, and 
concepts; obedience authority, loyalty, trust, loving, knowledge, 
social class and education need to be examined. In addition the mess- 
ages about art, design, architecture and other social institutions 
(law, medicine school) need to be sharpened, 

9. In short, we as educators should begin the task of trying to 
understand what the medium is teaching our students, how success- 
ful it has been at implanting and constructing social realities in and 
for them, and how we as teachers and researchers can plan our cur- 
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ricular offerings (our socially constructed realities) in amore effec- 
tive and socially responsible manner. 

What this article has tried to do is to suggest a renewal of that 
commitment to education that begins with a search for understand- 
ing and insight as to who we all are and what schooling in America 
means. I have suggested that television is American culture, that a 
contemporary television program, Mary Hartman- Mary Hartman, 
provides a unique opportunity to observe the message units of the 
medium and that these message units, these constructs of reality, 
are learned and absorbed by the viewing public. In addition, I have 
suggested that these message units from modern television have far 
reaching social, political and educational consequences; and that the 
time for serious inquiry about them from within the profession has 
come, 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF REFUTATION 
IN SCIENTIFIC INQUIRY 


Clifton B. Perry 


Because of the universal nature of scientific theories it has, at 
least since Hume, been argued that such theories can never be con- 
clusively shown to be true. Moreover, in virtue of the logical con- 
nection between scientific theories and any singular hypothesis it 
has, since Duhem, been maintained that no isolated hypothesis can 
be conclusively shown to be false. In the former case, because the 
evidence for a general hypothesis is in principle always finite and 
the hypothesis necessarily extends beyond such evidence, it is always 
possible that given the positive evidence, the hypothesis is neverthe- 
less false. In the second case, because of the necessary conjunction 
of agiven hypothesis with auxiliary assumptions which allows for the 
deduction of a statement to be compared with an observation state- 
ment, it is always possible that given the negative evidence, i.e., 
the conflict between the deduced and observation statements, the 
hypothesis may nevertheless be true. In either case, a given hypothe- 


sis can never beconclusively verified or falsified. Regardless of the By 
status of the former argument, it seems that the latter stands in a 
direct contrast tothe falsificationist methodology proffered by Karl x 


Popper. If Duhem is correct, not only is falsificationism not a viable 
alternative to inductive procedures in science but we are left in vir- 
tue of the possibility of attributing theoretical failure to the auxili- 
ary hypothesis, with essentially a conventionalist approach in scien- 
tific methodology. It shall therefore be the concern of this essay 
to investigate the relationship between the Duhemian problem and the 
methodology of falsificationism as promulgated by Popper. 


Professor Perry is in the Department of Philosophy, University of 
California, Santa Barbara. 
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According to Duhem, there obtains an intimate logical connection 
between scientific theories and scientific hypothesis. Scientific 
theories conceived in terms of the "economy of thought", i.e., as 
abstractions of the set of germane laws, are such that they are pre- 
supposed in the deduction of any statement to be compared with ob- 
servation statements.1! Not only is the entire theoretical system 
presupposed in the deduction of a given statement but also the com- 
parison of the observation statement with the derived statement 
involves the use of instruments the intelligibility of which entails 
reference to theories not to be intentionally tested, Not only might 
such instruments be faulty but the theories which justify their em- 
ployment may in fact be incorrect. Consequently, any derived state- 
ment follows not from an isolated hypothesis but rather from the 
hypothesis conjoined with other general statements of the same 
nature. Any conflict between the derived statement and the obser- 
vation statement only indicates that something is wrong, but not 
which hypothesis is at fault. To deny the consequent of a conditional 
is to deny the whole antecedent, even if the antecedent is a conjunc- 
tion. 

It would, of course, be to no avail to argue that when conflict did 
arise, each hypothesis might be tested in turn so as to determine 
which one was faulty and thus responsible for the conflict. Sucha 
proposal would, according to Duhem, be impossible to actualize for 
each hypothesis tested would be inexactly the same doubtful position 
the initial hypothesis was in. Each tested hypothesis would, that is, 
involve not only those other ones we should hold equally doubtful, but 
also those connected to the hypothesis in question by virtue of the 
instruments employed in the test. If, therefore, conflict between 
the derived statement and the observation statement indicates merely 
that some hypothesis is incorrect but not which hypothesis, then we 
are at liberty to alter or retain any hypothesis in order to bring 
about theoretical harmony. 2 

It would obviously be fruitless to contend that the above mentioned 
conventionalist position implied by the Duhemian thesis necessitates 
the ascription of responsibility for theoretical conflict to an isolated 
hypothesis, It might, that is, be argued that if a hypothesis is going 
to be held true, then it is not appraised as incorrect. If, on the 
other hand, a hypothesis is revised in virtue of the test result, then 
said hypothesis is appraised as incorrect and therefore responsible 
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for the conflict. The problem with the above argument is that rather 
than contravening the Duhemian position, it allows for it. The Du- 
hemian position does not deny that adjustments must be made in 
order to eliminate conflict, nor is it denied that these adjustments 
might concern an isolated hypothesis. Rather, Duhem's arguments 
show that logic is insufficient todetermine which hypothesis is to be 
adjusted in the light of the test result. This is something we must 
do and depending upon the circumstance, we might adjust the initial 
hypothesis or the background knowledge for the hypothesis. 

Professor Grunbaum, however, has posed a somewhat different 
sort of argument against the Duhemian thesis.3 According to Grun- 
baum, from the argument that it is impossible to falsify an isolated 
hypothesis by experiment, it doesnot follow that given the theoretical 
conflict, a non-trivial addition to the auxiliary assumptions can be 
effected so as to allow for the deduction of astatement which would 
be consonant with the observation statement. None of Duhem's argu- 
ments "guarantee" that an additional assumption which necessarily 
requires the hypothesis in question for the deduction, could be prof- 
fered and conjoined to the already stated assumptions necessary for 
the deduction. Grunbaum's argument at least denies the convention- 
alists phase of Duhem's thesis, i.e., that if in the face of conflict, 
we can always make adjustments elsewhere in the theoretical system 
in order to achieve harmony. Grunbaum concludes that "Duhem's 
thesis that the falsifiability of an explanans H (isolated hypothesis) 
is unavoidably inconclusive is a 'non-sequitor'." It does not follow 
from the statement "H and A, then O but -O" that "there is a B 
such that H and B, then -O," 

Of course, as Professor Hesse points out,4 that there may not be 
non-trivial alternative to the set of auxiliary assumptions does not 
entail the truth of said assumptions. It may be further argued that 
from the fact that there is such a non-trivial alternative it doesnot 
follow that said assumptions are false. Moreover, the argument that 
there may be no non-trivial alternative to the auxiliary assumptions 
does not controvert Duhem's thesis that the falsity of an isolated 
hypothesis cannot in principle be completely determined. Indeed, if 
any argument constitutes an example of a "non-sequitor" it is one 
which denies Duhem's thesis concerning the logical impossibility of 
completely determining the falsity of an isolated hypothesis on the 
basis of the practical difficulty of promulgating aset of non-trivial 
auxiliary assumptions. Obviously we maynot yet have discovered such 
aset of non-trivial assumptions and yet the isolated hypothesis may 
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in fact be true while the employed assumptions are false. On the 
other hand, we may have discovered such a non-trivial set of assump- 
tions but the hypothesis may in fact be false while the employed 
assumptions are true. 

Although Grunbaum's argument may be held suspect there may yet 
be something doubtful concerning Duhem's contention. The reason, 
according to Duhem, why it is impossible to isolate and falsify a 
single hypothesis for testing purposes rests primarily with the im- 
possibility of conceiving of atest situation for said hypothesis with- 
out presupposing or bring into play the entire theoretical system 
a the physicist can no sooner conceive the concrete apparatus 
without associating with it the idea of the schematic apparatus than 
a Frenchman can conceive an idea without associating it with the 
French word expressing it. This radical impossibility, preventing 
one from dissociating physical theories from the experimental pro- 
cedures appropriate for testing these theories, complicates this 
test in a singular way, .. ."> 

Duham's argument then consists in pointing out that the whole of 
a theoretical system is necessary for understanding the theoretical 
position and significance of a single part. The understanding of the 
isolated hypothesis necessitates anunderstanding of the whole theo- 
retical system of which the hypothesis in question constitutes a 
part. Therefore, to question the truth value of the single hypothesis 
is in effect, to question the truth value of the whole theoretical 
system in virtue of the logical necessity of the latter for the former. 

Given Duhem's argument concerning the logical necessity of the 
whole or a theoretical system for the intelligibility of a single hy- 
pothesis, it is not obvious that it therefore follows that the truth 
value of an isolated hypothesis cannot be determined independent of 
the theoretical system of which it is a member. Indeed, it would 
initially seem that a question of intelligibility and one of truth value 
would be distinct, save that the former is necessary for the latter. 
Even though the meaning of a hypothesis may be inextricably tied to 
the whole of a theoretical system, it doesnot follow that it is there- 
fore logically impossible to test said hypothesis independent of test- 
ing the whole of the theoretical system. It is logically possible that 
even if an isolated hypothesis is understandable only in terms of the 
whole of the theoretical system, the hypothesis could be true and 
the rest of the system false. This is because although the theoreti- 
cal system may determine the meaning of an isolated hypothesis, it 
does not determine its truth value (unless the 'hypothesis' is true 
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a priori). 

Consequently, in virtue of the above counter consideration, the 
above interpretation of the Duhemian thesis, although necessary, is 
insufficient to show the truth of Duhem's contention. What would 
perhaps constitute a sufficient condition would be the contention 
that it is impossible totest anisolated hypothesis for the appropri- 
ate conditions for the test entail the viability of the entire theoreti- 
cal system. In other words, in the test situation all of the instru- 
ments and the remainder of the theoretical system must be employed 
and thus, any disharmony between the deduced statement and the 
observation statement may be attributed to anything which proved 
necessary for the experiment. It isnot merely the case that the 
intelligibility of the hypothesis is determined only by reference to 
the theoretical system but that the truth or falsity of a hypothesis 
presupposes the truth of the whole system. This last thesis is, I 
believe, logically suspect. 

The above, if I am not mistaken, constitutes the two parts of 
Duhem's argument. Given the truth of the issue of intelligibility 
conjoined with the issue of testing conditions, Duhem's conclusion 
appears unavoidable. Nevertheless, the second part of the Duhemian 
thesis may be questioned in terms of the possible conflation between 
the conditions for a test and conditions under test. If, as Duhem 
contends, the whole of a theoretical system is presupposed in the 
test situation germane to a given hypothesis, then given that one 
accepts the result of the test, one is obliged to accept the precondi- 
tions necessary for the test situation. The conditions which are 
presupposed in a given test cannot, at least with respect to that 
test result, be themselves under test. Therefore, should there ob- 
tain a conflict between the deduced statement and the observation 
statement, the fault cannot be attributed to those conditions which 
served as preconditions for the conflict, The 'ceteris paribus' for 
a test simply is not a premise under test, even when the 'citeris 
paribus' is mentioned in the antecedent clause the consequent of 
which is to be compared with the observation statement, 6 

It will undoubtably be objected that the above argument is beside 
the point, Duhem's contention is only that it is always logically 
possible, given the negative results of a certain experiment, to ad- 
just the background knowledge rather than the initial hypothesis in 
order to bring about theoretical harmony. Logic does not necessi- 
tate the ascription of responsibility for theoretical conflict to any 
given hypothesis but allows adjustment to be made anywhere in the 
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theoretical system. The above argument does not deny the logical 
possibility of responsibility residing anywhere within the theoretical 
system but ignores this possibility and denies on methodological 
grounds that the responsibility for theoretical conflict may be at- 
tributed anywhere within the system. 

But the above argument is not merely a methodological response 
to Duhem's argument. It does not state that given the conflict be- 
tween the deduced statement and the observation statement, al- 
though it is logically possible to attribute responsibility anywhere 
within the system, it is not logically necessary todo so, It is not 
merely being argued (although it very well could be at the methodo- 
logical level) that since there is no logical necessity of attributing 
responsibility for conflict to a given hypothesis and logical possi- 
bility is itself only a necessary condition for attributing such re- 
sponsibility, the sufficient condition for attributing responsibility 
rests with methodological rules governing falsification. In other 
words, although it might very well be argued, at least at the method- 
ological level, that the formal possibility of not attributing respon- 
sibility for theoretical conflict to any given hypothesis does not 
necessitate theoretical ambience; that it very well may be the case 
that we shall have to appeal to something beyond mere logical con- 
siderations in order to attribute responsibility, e.g., methodologi- 
cal considerations of various sorts. The above argument, which 
denies the Duhem's thesis on the basis of the necessity of some con- 
ditions for the test result, is not such an argument. Indeed, the 
methodological argument does not appear to controvert Duhem's 
thesis in so far as Duhem's arguments concerns only the lack of any 
logically sufficient condition for falsification. Indeed, without fear 
of contradiction, Duhem could acquiesce to the above methodological 
contention. Our counter argument, being a remark concerning the 
impossibility of placing in doubt the preconditions necessary for an 
experiment on the basis of the result of that experiment, is not a 
mere methodological argument. 

If Duhem's point is one of formal logic, that is, if it is the con- 
tention that, when a conclusion in a valid inference is false all that 
is indicated is that at least one premise is likewise false but not 
which premise this is, then Duhem's thesis is compatible with any 
methodological argument, e.g., falsificationism, conventionalism, 
etc., which attributes responsibility to a premise on grounds other 
than one of formal logic. But, as Duhem acknowledges, the logic of 
scientific testing is more complicated than an investigation of mere 
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'form' of arguments in science would lead one to believe. The whole 
theoretical system is significant in that without such a system, the 
test situation would possess no logical efficacy. It would thus be 
formally impossible to question that which allowed for the test sit- 
uation on the basis of the results of said test. It is simply not 
possible to doubt the preconditions for a test on the basis of a re- 
sult of the test which necessarily recognized said preconditions. 


If the above is not mistaken, it impunges the Duhemian thesis not 
by denying the strictly logical aspect concerning the inadequacy of 
logic in discerning which premise of many is faulty in a valid but un- 
sound inference, but rather in denying that it is logically impossible 
to test an isolated hypothesis, The reason for being able, without 
contradiction, to affirm the former and yet deny the latter rests 
with the lack of complete correspondence between the two, Duhem 
doesnot present the scientific endeavor as anexample of Aristotelain 
logic, but such an example it would have to be if Duhem's arguments 
were to be appropriate. If to accept the result of a test is to im- 
plicitly accept the prerequisite for the test, then the scientific 
endeavor resembles not just the categorical syllogism and. the modus 
tollens but rather the categorical syllogism and the modus tollens 
given certain conditions, 


If the argument put forth in this essay is successful, then it also 
militates that form of conventionism which would, in the face of 
theoretical conflict, adjust portions of the background knowledge 
necessary for the test situation which brought for the conflict. The 
argument does not, however, stop the conventionalist from saving 
the hypothesis at the expense of the test situation and the result of 
said test. The conventionalist, that is, might deny the resultant 
theoretical conflict and continue to maintain the truth of the hy- 
pothesis. Likewise, the above presented argument, if telling against 
Duhem, is so only under Duhem's condition that the result of the 
test situation is accepted. Furthermore, it should perhaps be noted 
that if correct, the argument contradicts Duhem's contention that 
it is logically impossible to falsify an isolated hypothesis. It does 
not mitigate the actual possibility that more than onehypothesis may 
be suspect in virtue of not being presupposed by the test situation. 
Nevertheless, if a portion of the theoretical system is necessarily 
presupposed by a test situation, then it is formally impossible to 
question that portion on the basis of the result of that test, 
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ple of how this might be achieved is illustrated by Lakatos, "Method- 
ology of Scientific Research Programmes". 
Grunbaum, "The Duhemian Argument", 
4tHesse, "Induction, Confirmation and Philosophical Method", 
SDuhem, p. 183. 


6Lakatos appears just to accept the above argued conflation as 
merely unfortunate. Lakatos, p. 186. 
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THE PLACE OF THEORY IN ADMINISTRATOR EDUCATION 
Donald G. Coleman and Richard E. Heun 


The value of theory in administrator education programs has been 
discussed for years. Practitioners minimize the importance of theory 
while university professors maximize the value. If an assumption 
can be made that both positions are legitimate, then an analysis of 
the divergent views might provide insight necessary tocorrect falla- 
cies in current curriculum design. 

Practitioners require pragmatic solutions to immediate problems 
and advance the argument, "Don't give me any of that theoretical 
stuff; give me something I can use!" They often overlook the theo- 
retical base of problem solving techniques. Many practicing admin- 
istrators fail to recognize that problems confronted today may have 
roots in the unsound theoretical constructs utilized in the past. 

At the same time, university courses which do not transfer theory 
into practice do little to equip the student with necessary skills. 
Transference of didactic understanding into skill usage cannot be 
assumed because the application process involves a different set of 
knowledge than does understanding of the theory. 

Both the understanding and the application are crucial components 
in curriculum design and along with the views of the practitioner and 
the theorist provide the bases for developing a conceptual model 
accommodating the two approaches. 


Pure and Process Theory 

Prior to discussing administrative curriculum design, some spe- 
cific identification of terms may be helpful. The term "theory" is 
discussed by Crowin, et al. (1975); the reader is advised to consult 
their precise analysis. But, if events are understood in terms of 
causes or predictive variables, then the identification and study of 
the interrelatedness of key antecedent variables should provide valu- 
able information for establishing predicted outcomes. One of the 
essentials in administrative studies is to increase predictability of 
outcomes. When hypotheses formulated by the study of predictive 
relationships are applied to situations in a manner either to control 
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or to achieve predicted results and the outcome of such applications 
are consistent through repeated testing, then a theory has been 
formulated. It is in this context that the term "theory" is to be 
understood in the following discussion. 

Within the general area of "theory," two separate and distinct 
types emerge. The first, pure theory, is descriptive of the organi- 
zational components; the second, process theory, is descriptive of 
the administrative functions which cause the organization to be 
operable, A detailed analysis follows. 

Pure Administrative Theory - Administrative theory in its "pure" 
form involves an explanatory description of the two key independent 
organizational elements: the people in the organization and the task 
or purpose of the organization. In addition, "pure" theory provides 
adescription of the manner in which the two elements are integrated. 
The responsibility of the administrator is to activate the two com- 
ponents of "pure" theory in such a manner as to optimize efficiency 
and effectiveness in obtaining a collective but specific goal. 

Process Administrative Theory - Once an organization has been 
formed and begins to function, all sorts of administrative processes 
are required to keep it operating. These processes are input catalysts 
used by administrators toattain a predicted result. "Process" theory 
explains how the dynamics of the input catalysts influence the inter- 
action of the "people" and "task" dimensions. Each administrative 
process has its own theoretical body of knowledge, and each is essen- 
tial because the dynamics of process implementation largely deter- 
mine the measures of organizational achievement. 


Curriculum Components 

In developing an education curriculum for administrators, it is 
important to separate "pure" and "process" theory. It would seem 
logical that "pure" theory be at the introductory level in the admin- 
istration curriculum because it is from this theoretical frame of 
reference that all other theory makes sense. 

Pure Theory Curriculum Components - Various descriptive models 
exist which should be considered under the category of "pure" theory. 
Certain models from psychology, for example, play an important 
role indescribing the "people" dimension of an organization. Maslow's 
hierarchy of needs is one such model. It is a concept with which 
every administrator should be familiar because of its usefulness in 
describing not only his own motives but those with whom the admin- 
istrator is working. The hierarchy of needs is also helpful in describ- 
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ing theultimate need or goal of peopte--to reach self-actualization-- 
which, itself, may only be a theoretical possibility. 

Other psychological theories descriptive of the "people" dimension 
and related to "pure" theory include theories of personality, self- 
concept, perception, and psychological-maturity. These theories 
have more or less universal organizational application, 

The "task" dimension of the organization represents another com- 
plex component. The "task" of an organization is the purpose for 
its existence. To accomplish the "task," certain principles must be 
followed. Among these are organizing, controlling, and evaluating 
goal accomplishment. The sophisticated technique utilized in analyzing 
these functions is termed "systems analysis." Systems analysis 
examines inputs, processes, and outputs. The "task" dimension is 
concerned only with outputs. 

Finally, the theoretical models of leadership, e.g. Halpin, Getzels, 
Blake and Mouton, McGregor, Likert, and Fiedler, provide the stu- 
dent with an understanding of leader style and the components of 
leadership. The descriptive nature of these theories is valuable to 
the administrator for providing self-direction and when examined as 
descriptive models, remain as a part of "pure" theory. 

The models mentioned above do not specifically include leader pro- 
cesses, and the practitioner is justified in perceiving that the con- 
ceptual models have little direct value. Typical criticisms of "pure" 
theoretical models include those which state that they are too ideal- 
istic, too theoretical, not practical, and not adaptable to real situ- 
ations. The observations by the critics are justified to a point. 
"Pure" theoretical models do represent ideal states and are descrip- 
tive models involving global elements or groups of elements that do 
not necessarily transfer directly to real-life situations. However, 
these characteristics do not justify suggestions of dropping "pure" 
theory from the administrative curriculum. The values of "pure' 
‘ theory are very real and provide the beginning student with broader 
conceptual understanding of administration prior to being introduced 
to increasingly complex "process" theoretical dimensions. 


Process Theory Curriculum Components - The processes such as 
communications, delegation, supervision, evaluation, planning, and 
goal setting are applied in a framework of "pure" theory. That is, 
the processes are applied to an organization consisting of people 
striving to fulfill personal and organizational objectives. The manner 
of application is dependent upon the administrator's view of the 
people and what he views as the group's task. With a comprehensive 
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background in psychological, systems, and leadership theories, the 
administrator will perhaps view the value of subordinates, the task 
to be accomplished, and his leader style differently causing a new 
orientation toward implementation. For example, Likert contends 
that groups, which plan cooperatively, make better decisions than 
individuals. The Likert position is based upon research using princi- 
ples derived from "pure" theory constructs. "Pure" theory prior to 
"process" theory provides the student with the propositions necessary 
to attain full value of participative planning. Without this back- 
ground, planning is likely to be done solely by the administrator be- 
cause "other people" get in the way. 

The daily activities of an administrator are primarily concerned 
with the processes which initiate, integrate, and facilitate the oper- 
ation of the elements in the "pure" theory models, Each process is 
important and complex and must be thoroughly understood against 
the background of "pure" theory for optimal results. 


Purpose of Administrator Education Programs 

Administrator education programs operate from a premise that 
administrators are leaders and that leaders can be developed by fur- 
ther education. The distinction between "operational" and "prepara- 
tional" education, aptly described by Broudy (1973), should be a con- 
sideration in these education programs. "Operational" education 
refers to a type of training necessary for the subject to perform 
repetitive tasks in like situations. "Preparational" education would 
best bedescribed as performing similar tasks in unlike situations or 
dissimilar tasks in like situations. 

Unless the administrative curriculum is approached from a "prepa- 
rational" position, it would appear that the administrative education 
program would be of value only in a limited number of situations. 
"Preparational" education of administrators is designed to provide 
the basic knowledge, understanding, and skills necessary for appli- 
cation in situations where "operational" training does not suffice. 

The purpose of administrator education programs is not to provide 
an "ideal" for students to emulate but to provide flexibility through 
understanding of various predictable techniques in theoretical con- 
structs. In this way, the student learns both "why" specific tech- 
niques or skills are employed and “how to" apply the skills and tech- 
niques. The administrator must be able to diagnose and implement 
a program to accomplish the goal. The practicing administrator 
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must rely on applicable theory and skills, not force or policy, to 
accomplish the assignment. 


Course Content 

Contemporary writing and research provides direction for the con- 
tent of courses in theory. Even before Barnard's (1938) identifica- 
tion of efficiency and effectiveness, theorists have been analyzing 
organizations to determine elements and processes necessary for 
better organizations. All of the writers previously cited have con- 
tributed some direction in program design, but Argyris and Schon 
(1974) provide the most direction for application. As they indicate, 
time should be devoted to applying administrative skills. Students 
must assess their own behavior against appropriate theoretical con- 
structs and learn to apply appropriate techniques. Courses should 
provide skill development in the most promising theory of today. 

Investigation of Likert, Blake and Mouton, and McGregor reveals 
that their work is founded on substantial philosophical underpinnings 
of countless other writers. Students require a basic understanding 
of the original theories if the entire framework of theory is to make 
sense. The beginning administrator can learn through experience, 
but administrator training programs are to provide a "short-cut" 
toward eliminating experiential errors. Courses using "pure" and 
"process" theoretical constructs with practical applications should 
be the foundation in the administrator training program if optimal 
leadership is to become a reality. 

Model for Administrator Course Development - The following figure 
provides a model for developing a course in administrative theory be 
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it pure or process theory. The student normally would come to the 
course at Level I or at an "unconscious-noncompetent" position. 
"Noncompetent" is used to include both "not competent" and "incom- 
petent." The novice is not conscious of the necessary theoretical 
base or the type of behavior required to derive the desired results. 
Level I is a position of unawareness tothe body of theoretical knowl- 
edge which, if known, would be most helpful. 

The course in theory should initially introduce the student to the 
field by making him aware of the premises on which contemporary 
administrative theory is built. The awareness transition is repre- 
sented on the model by point A. By becoming aware, the student 
then moves to Level II, "conscious-noncompetent" or a position of 
questioning personal capabilities and style. Level II is critical to 
the student because of the incongruity between recognizing the need 
for proper implementation and possessing the skills necessary to 
implement the process. This incongruity may be the critical reason 
for the disparity between what Argyris and Schon (1974) call "theories 
of action" and "theories of use." In personal assessment the indi- 
vidual probably does not possess the capability of distinguishing the 
difference between espoused theory (theory of action) and the theory 
utilized (theory of use). 

Line B is the transition point at which the student is confronted 
with the reality that not only is the body of knowledge helpful but 
that applicable techniques for implementation are essential, 

Level III is the developmental phase where competency skills are 
developed and practiced to enable the student to become "consciously- 
competent." Role-playing techniques are valuable for skill develop- 
ment as are internships and gaming devices. 


The student has not completed the learning cycle until Level IV on 
the conceptual model is achieved. To attain Level IV, he must cross 
point C. Point C represents the transition into the area of skill 
implementation. Experience as an administrator provides practice 
in the "preparational" aspects of education and enables the student 
to sharpen skills necessary for the "unconscious-competent" position. 
Level IV isthe position that an administrator achieves when correct 
habitual behavior based on strong theoretical background produces 
predictive responses. In this position, the administrator no longer 
has to stop and diagnose the situation in terms of theorists but re- 
sponds from a knowledgeable and well practiced frame of reference. 
This is a position of optimizing theoretical knowledge in practice. 
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Summary 


The "theory" versus "practice" argument has gone on for years. 
Part of the problem seems to revolve around the method by which 
administrators are educated. The position in this paper has been 
that two types of theory exist. "Pure" theory provides the admin- 
istrator with information regarding the major organizational compo- 
nents, and "process" theory provides training in the processes by 
which the major components are integrated, It is from this frame 
of reference that the position has been developed that theory is at 
the heart of the curriculum and is indeed very practical. 

A model was presented for illustrating student progress through 
theory courses and the position has been taken that "process" theory 
is most helpful when taught against a thorough understanding of 
"pure" theory. It is through this systematic approach that under- 
standings obtained in theory become highly useable in dealing with 
daily administrative functions. 
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RECENT TRENDS IN TEACHING BEGINNING 
PHILOSOPHY STUDENTS 


Bruce B. Suttle 


Even though there has been a general neglect by philosophers to 
deal seriously with the metaphilosophic problem of what philosophy 
is, many have not been reluctant to offer smooth, slick, pithy, or 
profound definitions of philosophy. Yet if one were to research the 
topic, it would become evident that until just recently there has been 
a traditional characterization of philosophy with only some slight 
variations on the love of wisdom theme. For example, "Philosophy 

. is best conceivedas the effort to achieve some kind of coherent 
account of reality, some systematic and articulated vision of the 
whole of experience." (Robert N. Beck--Perspectives in Philosophy. ) 
"A systematic and thorough attempt torelate the universe and human 
life to each other in a meaningful way." (Hunter Mead--Types and 
Problems of Philosophy.) "The attempt to give a reasoned conception 
of the universe and of man's place in it." (W.P. Montague--Great 
Visions of Philosophy.) Perhaps Whitehead expressed the traditional 
view most succinctly when he said: "Philosophy asks the simple ques- 
tion: What is it all about?" (A.N. Whitehead--Adventures of Ideas. ) 


Professor Suttle presented this paper at the Western Division 
Meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Chicago, April, 
1977. He is in the Department of Philosophy, Parkland College, 
Champaign, [linois. 
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Yet compare the traditional view with these recent characteriza- 
tions of philosophy. "Philosophy is an intensely personal affair: its 
questions we must experience, and our answers must be our own." 
(Roger Eastman--Coming of Age in Philosophy.) "In philosophy, un- 
like in physics or biology, anyone's answer may be just as legitimate 
as those given by the philosophers of the past. . . . That is what 
makes philosophy so... personally valuable and enjoyable." (Robert 
C. Solomon--Introducing Philosophy: Problems and Perspectives. ) 
"No two of us possess precisely the same information, or see things 
from the same viewpoint, or share the same values. Therefore, each 
of us must dosynoptic philosophy inhis own unique and personal way." 
(James L. Christian--Philosophy: An Introduction to the Art of 
Wondering. 

That there has been a shift in the characterization of philosophy 
few would doubt. But as to the reason for and value of this change, 
the explanations are neither simple nor self-evident. And this brings 
us to our topic of recent trends in teaching beginning philosophy 
courses. But to state the issue as such is somewhat misleading-- 
for it allows one to assume or infer that the change in the concept 
of philosophy is an isolated and unique phenomenon in education. This 
would be a grave mistake. Yet no greater mistake than to think that 
what we do in the classroom is separate and distinct from the way 
we characterize our subject matter. A moment of reflection should 
make it evident that there is an interdependence between how we 
teach and our understanding of what we teach. And one cannot long 
speak of teaching without addressing a more general issue of educa- 
tion. In fact, it is one of my initial assumptions that had it not 
been for certain general changes in many teachers' thoughts and feel- 
ings about education, there could not have been the change in their 
concept of philosophy. 

I suggest that the explanation goes something like the following. 
Prior to the late fifties or early sixties, education had been sub- 
stantially stable, with little, if any, tolerance of fads or innova- 
tions. Then with the advent of social "self-awareness, " and an em- 
phasis on "relevance," most students and some teachers changed 
their expectations of and justification for education, The old tradi- 
tional characterization and evaluation of education no longer seemed 
to fit-+it was no longer relevant, At many colleges and universities, 
this demand for relevance prompted a change from subject-centered 
courses to student-centered programs. Now once the teachers de- 
cided to direct educational efforts toward the students, rather than 
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diligently satisfy their respectful obligation to the subject matter, 
changes in course structure and content necessitated a change in 
tests. The textbook situation--particularly with respect to the 
humanities and philosophy--was altered in two ways: one, new an- 
thologies of non-classical material, ranging from contemporary 
journal articles to newspaper accounts and cartoons; and two, new 
secondary source books, ranging from professional attempts to help 
the students iron out the wrinkles they acquired from reading the 
primary texts to attempts to make simple or "fun" approaches to 
the subject. What both had in common is that they were meant to 
relate to this new star on the horizon: the self-reflecting student. 

Much of what we now enjoy and suffer is a continuation of the 
changes just outlined. Yet I see no purpose or value in explication 
how the particulars now fashion and furnish our classrooms. Be- 
sides, I seriously doubt that there are many in the teaching profes- 
sion who are ignorant of the vast number of educational options cur- 
rently open to them. Finally, I will not take this opportunity to 
praise or promote any one of these new teaching options over the 
others. Cm the contrary, what I wish to do is to specify how far the 
recent change in educational direction has taken us, and tz offer a 
critical assessment of its effect on philosophy instruction. As such, 
I will be concerned with education in general--yet all of what I say 
will apply to the current trends of teaching philosophy, particularly 
to beginning students at two year institutions. 

I will describe the current state of the profession under five (5) 
headings: 

1. Few teachers any longer hold to the ideal that education is at 
least anecessary, if not sufficient, condition for being a good person 
and citizen. Rather many teachers have accepted the students' prag- 
matic attitude that education must have cash value. 

2. Few colleges or universities still are oriented toward the en- 
thronement of elitism with its commitment to meritocracy. Rather 
most schools have democratized themselves into egalitarianism with 
its accompanying grade inflation. 

3. In those academic areas wherein there is an inherent openness 
as to the possible issues that can be dealt with--as in philosophy-- 
there has been a change in the type of problems handled to correspond 
to the change in thekind of students which now people the classroom. 
Specifically, the majority of students are no longer primarily con- 
cerned with understanding the world they live in, but rather are prin- 
ciply motivated by their newly acquired narcissism. To satisfy this 
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felt need of the students, many teachers have made the necessary 
changes in what and how they teach. 

4. A fair number of the teaching profession are currently demon- 
strating quite vividly the timeliness of McLuhan's claim that the 
medium is the message. This is evidenced in two ways: First what 
were once only infrequent aids to education (such as films, field trips, 
guest lectures, outside reading, etc.)have become, in many instances, 
the total arsenal of educational means; secondly, there is greater 
concern over how one packages a course than over the appropriate- 
ness of the content. 

5. Currently many of our colleagues either devalue themselves or 
overvalue the students--yet the result is the same. Either way there 
is aconcerted effort to find the best teaching method or style. Yet 
such a concern attests to a wholesale ignorance of the numerous 
studies made which established the absence of a single, superior 
teaching method or style. These studies conclude that the only vari- 
able as to the quality of instruction and the degree of learning is the 
teacher himself. 

In general, the current trend in teaching beginning students phi- 
losophy seems to be a shift away from the "traditional" format, to 
a major effort to discuss more "timely issues."" For example, while 
it was quite common to have the students read the classical philo- 
sophical works in their entirety--such as, Plato's "Republic" or Des- 
cartes' "Meditations," it is now fashionable to have the students 
read Ann Landers and Pogo. Another way to characterize the change 
in trends, is in terms of how teachers for the most part no longer, 
in their introductory courses, stress the history of philosophy, but 
rather drop the students in medias res. The third and final general 
characterization takes the form of teachers pulling back from a pri- 
mary concern with whether their students understand and appreciate 
the major positions which have been taken or can be taken on perennial 
issues. And in its place these teachers have encouraged students to 
pick their own philosophy--or in many instances, choose their own 
"philosophy of life." In summary, there appears to be a fairly spe- 
cific trend in teaching beginning philosophy courses, which is, either 
explicitly or implicitly, giving aid and comfort to the notion that 
philosophy is a self-styling, ultimately non-cognitive enterprise. 
This is not to say, however, that all teachers of beginning or intro- 
ductory philosophy courses are guilty of propagating the notion that 
philosophical claims are not subject to critical appraisal, but rather 
are merely liked or disliked. On the contrary, it should be remem- 
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bered that I have described only the way that current educational 
concerns are leaning, and the current fashion in teaching first phi- 
losophy courses, especially at two year institutions. In other words, 
I acknowledge that there are those who are not in stride with this 
trend. 

At this point it might be instructive to explain and defend the 
method of critical analysis I just offered. From the start I never 
questioned whether there was a significant difference between what 
philosophy is taken to be and what courses in philosophy try to teach. 
In other words, I have assumed that many teachers of philosophy have 
changed what they took tobe the nature of philosophy, either in order 
to change what they would do in the classroom, or as a result of the 
changes they made in the classroom. However, there are those who 
would insist upon the recognition of a significant difference between 
what philosophy is and what teachers of philosophy try to do. Stated 
less abstractly, it has beenargued that while philosophy is still as it 
was traditionally conceived, what has changed is only what we now try 
to doin the classroom--for example, excite the students into critical 
reflection, or help the students develop their ability to and their 
skills in philosophizing, or to lay before the students the splendor of 
the philosophical wardrobe and encourage each to pick up the mantle 
which fits him best. 

I for one am not impressed with this distinction--for it seems 
ultimately to result in the stratification of philosophy into profes- 
sional and dilettante varieties. The teacher as professional con- 
ceives of philosophy along the traditional lines, while the students as 
dilettantes are encouraged to "do their own thing." Therefore, I 
suggest that either we have actually changed our understanding of 
what philosophy is, from an attempt toachieve asystematic account 
of reality to relativized subjectivism, or we have divided the ranks 
into professional philosophers and dilettantes. Either way I think 
that the discipline of philosophy and the institution of education are 
suffering because of it. 


Yet the situation is not totally discouraging--for I should remind 
you that my comments are not meant to apply to all philosophy 
teachers, nor to all beginning or first philosophy courses. Rather, 
I have offered merely an overview of the most popular and fashion- 
able new trend in teaching beginning philosophy courses. And given 
either interpretation of this trend, I hasten to add that I am not an 
altogether dedicated participant in this movement. 
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POPULAR LEARNING AND LIBERAL STUDIES 
Franklin Parker 


American conditions have favored functional learning; i.e., prac- 
tical over liberal arts, vocational over general education, Our egali- 
tarian frontier spirit was less hospitable to liberal studies than 
Europe where, believing in meritocracy, some selection and compe- 
tition is still retained in higher schools, 

Because Americans want school to be socializing agent and job 
trainer, liberal studies are downplayed. Educationally, we attempt 
not to enrich the few but to elevate the many. In 1831 French ob- 
server Alexis de Tocqueville thus described American activism: 

Everyone is in motion, some in quest of power, others of 
gain. In the midst of this universal tumult, this incessant 
conflict of jarring interests, this continual stirring of men 
after fortune, where is that calm to be found which is neces- 
sary for the deeper combinations of the intellect? 

Normal school and teachers college graduates, recruited mainly 
from rural folk, helped spread popular learning. Intellectuals, when 
they dealt with the public, often masked rather than showed their 
learning. Popular vocational-professionalism was spread by Frank- 
lin's Academy, state universities, land grant colleges, junior col- 
leges, and most federal aid to education bills. In introducing free 
electives in 1869, Harvard's President Charles Eliot wrote: 

This University recognizes no real antagonism between liter- 
ature and science, and consents to no such narrow alterna- 
tives as mathematics or classics, science or metaphysics. 
We would have them all. ... 

Last century's conservative William G. Sumner, like Robert M. 
Hutchins today, urged schools to transmit Western values and heri- 
tage; while the 19th century's liberal Lester Frank Ward, liked the 
20th century John Dewey, urged schools to be student-centered, more 
of a social change agent. The school-as-activist flourished in the 
1930s and 1960s. 

Reflecting the restless Vietnam years, several educators dis- 
cussed the dilemma of practical vs, intellectual studies: 


Professor Parker is Benedum Professor of Education, West Virginia 
University. He is a prolific educational writer and active in the 
Comparative Education Society, among others. 
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In "Uses of the University, "1964, Clark Kerr, former President, 
University of California at Berkeley, pointed out that the "multi- 
versity" developed under heavy public demand. It served exploding 
knowledge but also the expanding social, business, military, govern- 
mental, and other needs. University administrators became media- 
tors among competing campus interests, balancing immediately rele- 
vant demands, treating students as consumers, course offerings as 
supermarket wares, and often neglecting liberal studies. 

Robert Paul Wolff's "The Ideal of the University," 1969, argued 
that in responding to market needs, the multiversity neglected so- 
ciety's long-range needs. In turning away from its liberal arts foun- 
dations, the multiversity stopped being its own critic, It neglected 
ultimate principles, adangerous neglect since insight more likely lies 
at extremes than in the middle, among theorists rather than with 
pragmatists. Reconciliation through compromise, Wolff said, vio- 
lates intellectual vision and leads to a cafeteria curriculum. 

Jacques Barzun, Columbia University classics professor, in his 
"The American University, ' 1968, also decried the university's ser- 
vice station function and muddled graduate school professionalism. 
He charged that education's true goal, pursuit of pure knowledge, is 
corrupted by populism and professionalism. 

Harvard sociologists Christopher Jencks and David Riesman, in 
"The Academic Revolution," 1968, said that most undergraduate edu- 
cation is cut-rate graduate education, that most curriculum reform 
is functionally oriented. 

A student-centered view, from former Sarah Lawrence College 
President Harold Taylor in "Students Without Teachers; The Crisis 
in the University," 1969, said students' needs should determine course 
offerings, allowing maximum freedom of choice, as in the short- 
lived "free universities," 

The 1960s university boom burst in the 1970s with declining enroll- 
ments, although just now masked by minority group influx. Higher 
costs and lower income than graduates had expected have made stu- 
dents more conservative, more job oriented. Colleges are closing, 
or cooperating to survive, or recruiting competitively for women, 
minorities, adults, and offering recurring education or life-long 
education or drop-in, drop-out education. 

Faculty writing and publishing have increased, sometimes at the 
expense of good teaching, which students had demanded, Some now 
say that the 1960s student revolts were exaggerated media events, 
surely anti-war, but not for radicaluniversity reform, as it seemed. 
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The USA and its universities are in trouble: urban decay, youth 
crime, joblessness, inflation, energy depletion, pollution, fewer 
students, Our GNP growth rate has slowed; other nations are sur- 
passing us in productivity. Fewer working people must support more 
retirees, Caring for the old costs more than for the young. Survival 
has become crucial. 

Compared to the world war destruction Europe experience and third 
world countries' struggle for bare subsistence, the USA has hardly 
known hard times. Worse times likely lie ahead. Sustained national 
trauma will force us to rethink priorities, That is what happened to 
Denmark, on the losing side of many wars, which turned in the 1830s 
to her church leaders' "Living Word" and to adult education, Largely 
through folk high schools Denmark pulled herself high among respected 
modern nations. 

With the big freeze of 1977 also came the televiewing of Alex Haley's 
"Roots." "Roots" connotes the intent of liberal studies: to learn 
who we are and can become, where we have been and might go. While 
we need a lofty view to renew society, we must also serve people's 
many needs, 


DESEGREGATION SINCE BROWN v. BOARD OF EDUCATION: 
A CRITICAL ASSESSMENT 


J. John Harris, III, Beverly Lindsay, and David G. Carter, Sr. 


Segregation of white and colored children in public schools 
has a detrimental effect upon the colored children. The im- 
pact is greater when it has the sanction of law: for the policy 
of separating the races is usually interpreted as denoting the 
inferiority of the Negrogroup, A sense of inferiority affects 
the motivation of achild to learn. Segregation with the sanc- 
tion of law, therefore, has a tendency to retard the educa- 
tional and mental development of Negro children and to de- 
prive them of some of the benefits they would receive ina 
racially integrated school system. 

Brown v. Board of Education, 1954 


Professor Harris, III, is in The Department of School Administra- 
tion at Indiana University. Beverly Lindsay and David G. Carter, Sr., 
are in The Department of Policy Studies at The Pennsylvania State 
University. 
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Recently much attention has been concentrated on school busing in 
the United States. This particular social issue has been viewed in 
large metropolitan areas--and more recently in smaller cities--as a 
component for improving the quality of life through the educational 
system for the nation's citizenry. Currently, this interest has been 
largely focused on desegregation efforts in cities such as Denver, 
Detroit, Louisville, and Boston, which have been far less innocent 
of operating dual systems than was formerly presumed. Various 
articles have focused on issues surrounding the improvement of aca- 
demic achievement and the reduction of racial tensions in desegre- 
gated settings. After critically examining these data, there were 
certain points with which these writers take issue and others which 
need further elaboration, These range from an analysis of selected 
social science research to the need ". . . to find genuine solutions, 
rather than inadequate and largely symbolic remedies which distract 
from leaming problems that need real--not symbolic--solutions. 1 

The purpose of this article is to discuss some assumptions com- 
monly made about desegregation. The first point to consider is the 
use of selected social science research findings (as a basis for far- 
reaching and significant legal decisions), This trend, in a sociologi- 
cal sense, is atacit recognition of Emile Durkheim's contention that 
institutions (in this instance of the law) can and do shape our be- 
havior in predictable ways. Durkheim referred to this phenomenon 
as the power of "social facts. "2 Such examples which do not objec- 
tively recognize the limits of social science research are the works 
of Armor$ and Jencks,4 which suffer from methodological problems 
similar to Coleman's research.° A discussion of whether achieve- 
ment is improved is moot. The Jencks study conclusions were that 
there is no evidence that (1) school reform can be expected to bring 
about significant social changes outside the schools; (2) that success 
in work has much relation to cognitive skills, grades, and the mea- 
surement of intelligence; or (3) that, in any case, schools have seri- 
ous effects in reducing cognitive inequality or improving the intelli- 
gence quotient. In other words, Jencks, et al., concluded that if 
America is to ameliorate the poverty of indigent groups there will 
have to be severe changes in economic and family institutions rather 
than having the schools solve many of these problems. As with the 
Coleman report, many politicians decided to use these conclusions to 
justify the limiting of allocations for education and subsequent de- 
segregation. 

Moreover, other social scientists such as Arthur Jensen, Hans 
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Eysenck, Richard Herrnstein, and William Shockley, have drawn sta- 
tistical inferences from other researchers' tests for aptitude, 
achievement and intelligence, rather than their own empirical re- 
search, thus culminating in unjustifiable educational policy infer- 
ences, Additionally, test scores appear to have no independent rela- 
tion to occupational success. § 

The methodological problems involved and the noncomparability of 
different samples, makes resolutions of the race and intelligence 
question impossible. So far, social science researchers at each end 
of the continuum have largely studied the effects of desegregation 
by relying heavily on data collected from pre- and post-tests usually 
administered at the beginning and end of the school year, The possi- 
ble bias and inadequacy of the achievement tests have been well docu- 
mented, though researchers still rest their arguments on such ques- 
tionable measurements. Inherent difficulties are also involved in 
judging the success of a fundamental educational change (desegrega- 
tion) during its tumultuous transient stage. Nevertheless, some 
scholars have reached global conclusions on the basis of such data, 
Such research data has been delimited to particular racial and ethnic 
groups as well as focusing on specific variables in that geographical 
area, Since the studies contain substantially different findings, the 
results are confusing. We contend that the desegregation of public 
schools has not produced the findings to support or reject the hope 
that desegregation alone canlead to racial forebearance, the eradic- 
tion of discrimination, and better academic achievement for some 
children. Indeed, Blacks themselves have expressed mixed views re- 
garding desegregation. Integration or desegregation has been per- 
ceived as a strategy, at various times, to obtain a more equitable 
share of society's benefits. 

The school of thought that desegregation is a vehicle for improving 
academic achievement suffers from anumber of maladies. The Brown 
decision was based on the findings that which American society has 
segregated facilities because Black Americans were considered in- 
ferior. According to the Supreme Court, segregation due to racial 
origin was and remains a violation of the "equal" protection clause 
guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment. The court's decision to 
desegregate the public schools was based on a legal principle promised 
by the-Constitution and "not on a pedagogic speculation," as numerous 
social scientists and educators have discussed. 

The primary problem with existing research is its failure to exam- 
ine critically the sociocultural and political variables which affect 
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student learning instead of focusing on the short-term impact of 
desegregation as a limited measure of cognitive achievement.7 At a 
time when social science research has the attention of government 
officials and policy makers, it is tempting for social scientists to 
become overzealous in generalizing the significance of their findings. 
Politicians also have allowed the findings of social science researchers 
to affect their decisions regarding policies on desegregation. For 
example, Coleman testified before the United States Senate Judiciary 
Committee on October 28, 1975, and argued that current legislative 
and judicial policies designed to desegregate schools may prove to be 
highly segregative policies. In earlier studies, Coleman had contended 
that similar policies would lead to desegregation. Therefore, danger 
exists whenever social scientists claim more conclusive findings than 
the data support. 


Racism in Education 
Surprising as it may initially seem, 22 years after the Brown (I) 
decision on de jure segregation, racism continues to be a most dis- 
turbing and complex issue confronting America. The virulent racism 
besetting our educational institutions has been the focus of racist 
policy since America's beginning; hence, there is no need to cite ex- 
tensive violations of the 1954 mandate, There is an apparent paradox 
in that extensive public schooling exists for all American minorities; 
purporting to be egalitarian; yet such education is segregated itself. 
Since the Brown decision the cause has not changed, only the means. 
The means currently being used as a red herring is busing. Bus trans- 
portation has been an integral part of American educational systems, 
both public and private, since 1919. By that year, the states had 
authorized public funds for school transportation, with the stated 
purpose of providing students with high quality education most eco- 
nomically.8 The failure to distinguish between means and ends has 
so exercised this country that Americans have forgotten the ends to 
which America is legally committed; namely, the education of all 
children. Never before in the history of American public education 
has any issue evoked as much furor as the present controversy over 
school busing. Yet it is a false issue. 
Busing is not now and never has been the issue. It has only 
been used as a subterfuge to cloud the real issue, which is: 
Are we going tocontinue to move toward two separate socie- 
ties or are we going to begin to learn to live and to grow to- 
gether in the development of a truly multi-racial society ?? 
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It is being used as an excuse to avoid facing the real issue; that is, 
the development of a multi-racial and egalitarian society. The de- 
bate for and against desegregation has obscured the root cause, 
racism, 10 After all, segregation existed for decades without any 
demands that its existence be justified on any grounds other than 
the doctrine of white supremacy. For example, Stephan Michelson 
has discussed how the historical basis of segregation along racial 
and economic grounds within private grammar or preparatory schools 
has been transferred to public school systems, 1 

Whether one supports or rejects the philosophical bases of de- 
segregation, it stands out as this country's monumental example of 
man's inhumanity toward man. Arnold Toynbee has suggested that 
", . . In pointing up the significance of the desegregation problem 
when the history of the twentieth century is written the most im- 
portant aspect of that work will be the conflict between the white 
and colored races of mankind and how, or whether, this conflict is 
resolved,""“ Ina similar vein the eminent Black-American sociolo- 
gist and historian, W.E.B. DuBois, stated that the problem of the 
twentieth century would be the problem of the color line.13 The 
problems of desegregation and some of its proposed solutions such as 
busing are simply manifestations of the color conflict between Whites 
and Blacks. 


History Revisited 

It provides some perspective, if little comfort, to recall that 
resistance to desegregation as a significant link in the move toward 
integration did not begin in 1954, but has roots in the historical fiber 
of thiscountry. For example, in Massachusetts 190 years ago (Octo- 
ber 17, 1787), the legislature established public schools for the poor 
and ignored a petition seeking schools for Black children.!4 The cur- 
rent turmoil can be traced back to the 1787 Northwest Territory 
Ordinance that was to abolish slavery in the territory. Many his- 
torians contend that the 1857 Dred Scott decision was one factor 
which contributed to the Civil War. In this case, the Supreme Court 
ruled that it didnot have the power to exclude slavery from the terri- 
tories, The Plessy v. Ferguson case in 1896 established the "separ- 
ate but equal" doctrine which applied to public accommodations rang- 
ing from the schools, to transportation facilities, and to housing. 

With this legacy of ambiguity and heated racial issues as a back- 
drop, the United States Supreme Court rendered the now classic 
Brown decision. However, the fact that much surgery has had to be 
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performed repeatedly demonstrates the magnitude of the problem. 
When the Supreme Court ruled that segregation of school children on 
the basis of race was unconstitutional, the official law per se changed 
much more significantly than the schools.15 Frank Brown has dis- 
cussed how the decision was of monumental importance, despite the 
shortcomings of the Court's decree, that is, the failure to order 
schools to integrate immediately and set guidelines for racial inte- 
gration. Some of the important breakthroughs were (1) in breaking 
down the wall of physical and psychological isolation between the 
races that produced among Blacks a feeling of inferiority and despair; 
(2) in opening the doors for the elimination of racial barriers in other 
areas of public life; and (3) in producing among Blacks a hope for a 
new way of life in the United States.16 The decision failed, as Brown 
II (1955) also did, to generate "deliberate speed" reform. 17 

It wasnot until ten years after Brown! that Congress passed legis- 
lation, the Civil Rights Act of 1964, designed to enlist the support 
of local and state governments for the constitutional requirements 
of Brown I and II. Under Title IV, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare assumed the responsibility for monitoring and 
reporting on desegregation efforts in public schools. Technical and 
financial assistance were also authorized for school districts engaged 
in desegregation. The role of the Attorney General was expanded; he 
could bring suit against a college or public school system engaged in 
discriminatory practices on behalf of citizens unable to bring private 
suits. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of the Civil Rights Act was 
Title VI, which generated most of the desegregation activity of the 
sixties and early seventies. This Title stipulated that no program, 
agency, or activity receiving federal financial assistance could dis- 
criminate against anyone on the basis of race, color, or ethnic back- 
ground, More importantly, the enforcement of Title VI by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare enabled such progress 
as was made to occur. 

While Congress was moving toward the elimination of segregation, 
"it was already becoming enbroiled in disputes which would change 
the posture of the majority to one of hostility toward the courts 
and school desegregation. "18 In essence, the tactics used by Congress 
to gain support for desegregation became the means which would 
nurture the development of congressional resistance toward desegre- 
gation. Also, attention was given tothe difference between de facto 
and de jure segregation--de facto segregation occurring as if legally 
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constituted, and de jure segregation enforced by law. This distinc- 
tion was to provide the fuel for those bent on moving the clock back 
to the "separate but equal" era. 

Even after the passing of the Civil Rights Act, "dynamic gradual- 
ism" was used for legal circumvention and civil disobedience to de- 
segregation, and acts of noncompliance were responded to with re- 
luctance and half-hearted enforcement. This is not to say that 
Blacks and other minorities have not progressed any since 1954, only 
that those who viewed the Brown decision as an official condemnation 
of racial appartheid19 assumed too much with regard to public 
schooling. 


Reform Since 1964 
Unfavorable public opinion, inaction by school officials and 
even the most massive resistance of state governors and 
legislatures has never restricted the legal right of Black 
children to an educational opportunity equal to that of all 
other children. It is indeed ironic that the first serious 
threat to this right now comes from the U.S. Supreme Court, 


the body which recognized the existence of this Consti- 
tional right in the first place. ” 

The majority of Congress and the Executive branch of government 
have actively resisted Court ordered desegregation since the Swann 
v. Charlotte-Mecklenburg decision.2! In this decision the Supreme 
Court for the first time considered corrective steps that a District 
Court could take in ordering a public school system to cease func- 
tioning as a segregated system. Ina unanimous opinion, the court 
"discussed and approved several remedies, and specifically upheld 
the transporting of students provisions of Judge McMillan's order 
for this case. Only one limitation was given by the Supreme Court: 
An objection to transportation of students may have validity when 
the time or distance of travel is sogreat asto risk either the health 
of the children or significantly impinge on the educational process, " 
Transportation limitations were also discussed, stating, "limits on 
time will vary with many factors, but probably none more than the 
age of the students."22 To date, 43 percent of American students 
are bused, but only 4 percent of these students are bused for de- 
segregation purposes. Reaction concerning the Supreme Court's 
ruling came quickly with those opposing the remedy ordered by the 
court suggesting a number of alternate ways to limit and/or elimi- 
nate busing. 
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Desegregation and the Future 

After the Swann decision came the inevitable metropolitan school 
desegregation suits, which sought to eliminate segregation by cross- 
ing school district boundaries, which would increase court-ordered 
busing of students. Bradley v. Milliken was one such case. Early in 
1974, ten years after the Civil Rights Act, the Supreme Court heard 
arguments on the Milliken case. Briefly, the court agreed in Milli- 
ken that the actions of the Detroit School Board and the State of 
Michigan had contributed to the existence of segregation. However, 
since no basis was established concerning inter-district violation, a 
remedy requiring inter-district participation "was unsupported by 
record evidence,"23 Contrary to the opinion of some, we believe the 
Milliken decision will not provide a reappraisal of the causes and 
cures of poor academic performance of minorities, but may be an 
additional source of support for those who actively seek to deny 
minority children their legal right to equal educational opportunity. 

Further, the opinion that mandatory busing has contributed to the 
racial and economic segregation of our cities on ascale undreamed of 
in 1954 is oversimplistic and fails to take intoconsideration a number 
of other factors which have influenced the movement of people away 
from the cities, such as family income, housing, better schools, and 
similar factors. To assume that educators can by themselves solve 
the problems inherent in our society is to assume too much, Formal 
education is only one social institution that affects people's lives, 
Moreover, this institution is basically reflective of the socio-politi- 
cal and economic influences of the society. Indeed, this discussion 
itself has focused upon the courts, that is, a legal and social insti- 
tution and its assessment of education in relation to minorities. 

Finally, we believe educators must cease "thinking that there is 
something magical in whiteness--that without it a black or a red or 
a brown child cannot learn."24 To accept this posture would be to 
discount the crucial significance of Black schools. These schools 
produce such eminent leaders, social scientists, and educators as 
W.E.B. DuBois, Booker T. Washington, Horace Mann Bond, Thurgood 
Marshall, Vernon Jordan, Barbara Jordan and Martin Luther King. 
These outstanding individuals have contributed significantly to social 
improvement for Blacks and Whites. 


Conclusion 
Social progress does not go in a straight line upward--there 
are ebbs and slows after awhile--and certainly 20 years is a 
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pretty long while--you not only become tired, but you have to 

struggle desperately against a serious cynicism tempered 

only by bullheadedness. This seems particularly true in look- 

ing at the North. The developments are not conducive to 
despair or cynicism because what you see in the South is a 
rate of social movement that is not last but at least seems 
solid and honest and right. But when I look at the North, I 
see a depth of racism, and a coolness in racism, and an hy- 
pocrisy of racism, which doesnot seem characteristic of the 
South. And that is what bothers me. It is so insidious in 
the North, 25 

One cannot argue definitively that sustained pressure by the courts 
per se will increase support for school desegregation. However, it 
does seem reasonable to argue that, since Brown I, there has been 
some change in the nation's attitude, These attitudinal changes have 
been influenced by the courts themselves, general social movements 
and legislative enactments. We ardently hope that such positive 
attitudinal changes will increase so that all persons can participate 
equally in this society. If this does not occur, the resulting stag- 
mation or regression will have most serious and detrimental affects 
on social progress. 

We must combat any steps that would prove counterproductive to 
the premise of equal opportunity for all on which this nation was 
founded. Ifa less troubled world is to emerge, we need to put our 
educational house in order and encourage progress toward the basic 
social decisions of the present.26 Encouraging progress toward an 
egalitarian society should be a crucial role that education can play. 
In this regard formal education can help people to understand and to 
make decisions about their position in asociety that should bestriv- 
ing toward the principles articulated in the Constitution. The deci- 
sions could be desegregation, busing, or other means for achieving a 
multi-racial and pluralistic society. 
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THE SCHOOL CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE AMERICAN 
AND IMMIGRANT CATHOLICS 


Frank Nelsen 


The historians of American educational history have recorded the 
periodic friction between Catholics and Protestants over the Ameri- 
can school, This first became an issue in the 1840s in the large 
cities of the East such as Boston, Philadelphia, and New York. The 
Catholic Church had attempted to ban the reading of the King James 
Bible in the public schools and also attempted to get state funds for 
their parochial schools. 1 

Although the debate between Catholics and non-Catholics over the 
schools is well known, less well known is the internal struggle over 
the school question within the Roman Catholic church, The conflict 
was between those in the hierarchy who were American and Progres- 
sive and the immigrant and Conservative element. For the most 
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part the Progressives were native born, such as, Cardinal Gibbons 
who was the first American Cardinal and America's only Cardinal for 
25 years.2 Archbishop John Ireland of St. Paul was accepted and liked: 
by many Americans. His expressed love for America and prohibition- 
ist convictions enhanced his status with many Americans. Father 
Isaac Hecker, founder of the Missionary Society of St. Paul, the 
Apostle, was a native born American who converted to Catholicism. 
Father Hecker spent the rest of his life attempting to convert his 
fellow Americans to the Roman Catholic faith. Hecker became an 
issue in the Progressive-Conservative debate both in the United 
States and in Europe, especially in France where he became somewhat 
of acelebrity. Bishop John Lancaster Spalding and Archbishop John 
Keane were strong supporters of Americanism and the Progressive 
wing of the Catholic Church in the latter part of the 19th Century. 3 
The leadership of the American wing of the Catholic Church supported 
American institutions. Cardinal Gibbons was a frequent guest of 
presidents and other high government officials in Washington. 

The Conservative wing of the church was composed largely of Irish 
and German immigrants. 4 Men such as John Cardinal McCloskey, 
Archbishop Michael Corrigan, Bishop Bernard McQuaid, and Archbishop 
Frederick S. Katzer were their leaders. These Bishops had little 
love for "Americanism" which they viewed as a danger to the immi- 
grant Catholics and feared a philosophical liberalism which they had 
not liked in Europe and didnot want to spread among ethnic Catholics 
in the United States. 

The Third Plenary Council convened in Baltimore, the oldest See in 
America, in November, 1884. For the first time since the Civil War 
the Catholic clergy came from the North and South to discuss prob- 
lems facing the church, Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore invited Arch- 
bishop Ireland of St. Paul to address the Council. Ireland spcke on 
the topic, "A Catholic Church and Civil Society." The main thrust 
of his address was that there need not be aconflict between the ideals 
of America and the Church. Ireland argued that the Church had been 
the guardian of political and personal liberties throughout history. 
Thus Ireland's speech laid the groundwork for the most important 
issue to bediscussed at the council and that was the school question. 
At the First Plenary Council in 1852 the Bishops had been challenged, 
"to see that schools be established in connection with all churches in 
their dioceses."5 This was reiterated of Pope Pius IX Promulgation 
of 1864.6 Whatever doubts Catholics might have had on the school 
question, the result was that "at this time, an explicit obligation 
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was imposed upon all Catholics to provide parochial schools. The 
number of parochial schools had increased from two hundred in 1840 
to 3,000 in 1884,."7 This came at considerable economic sacrifice on 
the part of Catholics. Thomas T. McAvoy has written, "This expense 
of a separate school was a handicap to the poorer Catholics in the 
Middle West, especially where Catholics were in the minority. But in 
other sections, especially in the Eastern States, the erection of a 
system of parochial schools without state aid was practically im- 
possible, "8 

To a significant degree it was the question of the role of the 
American Common School which divided the American Progressive and 
ethnic Conservative Catholics. Bishop John Hughes of New York had 
aroused the fears of many native Americans who felt threatened by 
the Catholic Church when he preached a sermon in November of 1850 
entitled, "The Decline of Protestantism and Its Causes." In this 
sermon the Bishop had said that "Pagan and Protestant nations were 
both crumbling before the forces of Rome... and would continue to 
do so until all the world was under the spiritual rule of the Holy 
Mother Church."9 This sermon was widely reported in the newspapers 
and caused further resentment on the part of native Americans. They 
were not about to allow the United States tobecome a Roman Catho- 
lic nation. 

Conservative immigrant clergy, both Irish and German, questioned 
the American Common school's basic principle that fundamental edu- 
cation was necessary for all citizens ina democracy. Father James 
Conway was representative of the conservative position when he 
wrote, "we do not plead for illiteracy . . . but we are unable to per- 
ceive any great ignominy or serious inconvenience to the State in the 
fact that some of its colliers and ploughmen and cowboys and dairy- 
maids are not able to read the morning paper."!0 This kind of senti- 
ment, to say the least, was not the philosophy of Horace Mann and 
other leaders of the Common School Movement. As to be expected 
this sentiment expressed by Father Conway was not well received by 
native Americans, the vast majority of which had nothing to do with 
the Know-Nothing Party or the American Protective Association. 
Other leaders made similar charges but all seemed to agree that the 
American Public School was "godless" and not a fit place to educate 
Catholic children.11 Zachariah Montgomery used statistics and at- 
tempted to show that since the beginning of the Common School Move- 
ment all types of Social ills such as syphilis, insanity, and poverty 
had increased in proportion to the growth of the Common School. 
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Father Conway implied that communists and socialists could only 
come out of a school which did not have religious teaching.13 The 
general consensus was that the graduates of the Common School 
would be "educated black guards, rotten to the core, and capable of 
refined criminality of every kind. "14 The German-American Arch- 
bishop Frederick X. Katzer of Milwaukee took the position that the 
state had no control over children who did not attend school--that 
they could not build school buildings and that the parents had the 
right if they wished to rear their child in total ignorance, "15 

The American Progressive Catholics, however, were not to remain 
silent and allow the immigrant Catholic hierarchy to attack an Amer- 
ican institution in this abusive and hostile manner. Archbishop John 
Ireland of St. Paul was invited to speak to the National Educational 
Association when it met in that city on July 10, 1890. In an emotional 
enthusiastic address, entitled "The State School and the Parish School" 
he exclaimed, "Freeschools! Blessed indeed is the nation whose vales 
and hillsides they adorn, and blessed the generation upon whose souls 
are poured their treasures!"16 It was this speech which got Arch- 
bishop Ireland into serious trouble with the hierarchy of the immi- 
grant church.!7 The Roman Instruction on the public schools of 1875 
and the decree of the Third Plenary Council in 1884 had strengthened 
those in the church who wanted a separate school system, Archbishop 
Ireland had to come to terms with these decrees. The question was 
how this could be done. Ireland's solution was a compromise. The 
Archbishop never questioned the right of the state to build and main- 
tain schools as Archbishop Katzer of Milwaukee had done. Neverthe- 
less, Ireland held that it was the primary obligation of parents to 
educate their children. If fault could be found with the schools in 
America it was that they did not teach religion and give religious 
instruction, and this was essential in a child's education. Archbishop 
Ireland made a proposal which was essentially the "Poughkeepsie 
Plan. "18 Father Patrick McSweeney in 1873 had rented out his paro- 
chial school to the local public school board for one dollar a year. The 
Catholic religion was to be taught after regular public school hours. 

This plan was put into effect on August 22, 1891, by Father James 
J. Conry, the pastor of the Immaculate Conception church at Fari- 
bault, Minnesota, in Archbishop Ireland's diocese. Father Conry had 
received Archbishop Ireland's Conception parochial school. There 
followed a written agreement that the public school would equip the 
school and pay the salaries of the teachers. All religious instruction 
would be done either before or after regular school hours. The same 
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plan was instituted in Stillwater, Minnesota, in October, 1891, by 
Father Charles Corcoran. Thus this arrangement became generally 
known as the Faribault-Stillwater Plan. 

The Faribault-Stillwater Plan was attacked vigorously by both 
Catholics and non-Catholics. Protestants were concerned with the 
"Romanizing" of the American Common School, and the Conservative 
Catholics attacked it as a poor substitute for a Catholic parochial 
school, Not long after Archbishop Ireland made his speech to the 
National Education Association in July of 1890, someone sent a copy 
of the address to the Holy See. There has been speculation as to 
who informed the Pope of this speech, It appears likely, however, 
that it was probably a German Catholic who already disliked Ireland 
for his opposition to the use of the German language in their numer- 
ous parish schools. In addition, the ethnic clergy detected what they 
thought were European liberal ideas--that is the tendency to accom- 
modate the church to the national spirit of a country. 

When the Archbishop met in November, 1891, and Archbishop Ire- 
land explained the arrangement of the Faribault-Stillwater Plan, 
several Archbishops gave Ireland their approval and ‘openly congratu- 
lated him for his educational innovation. There was no censure from 
his colleagues. Soon after the meeting, however, pamphlets were 
published and with this the controversy became bitter.19 Strange as 
it may seem this controversy over the schools became an issue in 
Europe and was followed closely by the press. 

Archbishop Ireland, never one toavoid controversy, sailed for Rome 
on January 16, 1892, prepared to defend himself and Professor Bou- 
quillon of the Catholic University. In the meantime the Pope had 
appointed a Commission to consider the matter. Archbishop Ireland 
prepared a long memorial and in this he reviewed the Bennett Law, 
which made it mandatory for schools in Wisconsin to use English as 
the language of instruction. He also reviewed the speech to the 
National Education Association and the Faribault-Stillwater Plan 
which was operational in his diocese. In this controversy Cardinal 
Gibbons supported Archbishop Ireland in his correspondence with the 
Holy See. Archbishop Ireland did a commendable job in representing 
his side of the controversy. The Cardinals of the Propaganda an- 
nounced their decision, confirmed by the Pope, on April 21, 1892. 
The Propaganda's decision was that although they wished to derogate 
in no way from the legislation of the Councils of Baltimore on paro- 
chial schools, yet, taking into consideration all the circumstances, 
the arrangement at Faribault and Stillwater could be tolerated, 20 
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When the Propaganda's verdict was announced, Archbishop Michael 
Corrigan of New York, Ireland's principle adversary, implied that 
Ireland had gained this victory by the threat of an American "Kultur- 
kampf£". The Pope, however, forcefully informed the New York hier- 
archy that Archbishop Ireland had not done so. Ireland left Rome 
with a decisive victory. He had managed with Cardinal Gibbon's aid 
to silence his Conservative enemies. Yet it was a hollow victory for 
Ireland and the Progressives. When Archbishop Ireland arrived in 
triumph to St. Paul in mid-July, 1892, he was greeted with the news 
that his Faribault-Stillwater Plan was in serious trouble. To his 
dismay he found considerable opposition to the Dominical sisters 
teaching in these two schools, Before Archbishop Ireland had arrived 
home, the school board in Stillwater had cancelled the contract of 
the two teachers. At Faribault the contract was also cancelled in 
the Fall of 1893. Thus the experiment that Archbishop Ireland had 
so confidently told the Archbishops about the previous November had 
proven a failure. The people reaffirmed the compromise the follow- 
ing year. Cardinal Gibbons sent Archbishop Corrigan, Ireland's old 
adversary, a copy of the Pope's letter. When he received the copy 
Corrigan said, "I trust the words of our Lord's Vicar will have the 
consoling effect of His own when He commanded the winds and the 
waves, ‘and there was a great calm.'"21 Perhaps Corrigan could 
accept the Papal decision with such serenity of soul because he knew, 
as everyone else did, that the Faribault-Stillwater experiment was 
a dismal failure. 

It is an ironic footnote tothe school controversy within the Catho- 
lic church that the American-Progressive wing of the Church won all 
the battles, yet lost the war. After the collapse of Archbishop Ire- 
land's Compromise the immigrant wing of the church began to build 
in earnest their parochial school system--a school system largely 
shaped by an ethnic, conservative Catholism. 
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CULTURAL AWARENESS AND THE CLAIM TO KNOWLEDGE 
Nicholas Appleton 


It is popular knowledge that if culturally different populations are 
to be successful in public schools, those associated with public edu- 
cation must become more culturally aware. We have known this for 
a number of years yet for the most part such appeals have remained 
as slogans functioning at a consciousness raising level but doing little 
to bring about the desired state of affairs, Consciousness raising-- 
creating interest and causing people to recognize a problem--is of 
course not undesirable. In fact it is probably necessary if large scale 
and long term improvements are to be made, However, consciousness 
raising in itself is insufficient to accomplish our task. Like urging 
a struggling teacher to motivate his students to achieve but not 
telling him how to do it, the strategy provides little in terms of 
generating practical results. We need, then, strategies to develop 
cultural awareness in those individuals affecting the multicultural 
nature of our educational enterprise. 

The level of awareness and the type of awareness needed, however, 
remain unclear. Our confusion and frustration rest partly in the 
fact that we are uncertain as to what it actually means to be cul- 
turally aware. Awareness is generally associated with one's cogni- 
tive functioning. The aware person is conscious, cognizant, informed, 
or apprised of the happenings around him. For example, if one is 
aware that another is in the room, he is conscious or cognizant of 
that person's presence. Similarly, if one is aware of another per- 
son's cultural values, he is apprised or informed of what the values 
of the other person are, These examples further suggest that aware- 
ness is related to knowledge. Note that it makes little difference 
in the meaning of the question "Are you aware of the consequences 
of the action?" In the same manner, the claim that one is aware of 
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another person's feelings usually implies that he knows how the other 
person feels and, when one is aware of another's cultural values he 
knows what those cultural values are. 

Being aware of something, then, is related to knowing. The rela- 
tionship falls short of complete synonymity, however. Oneneed only 
recognize that the aware man is not synonymous with the knowledge- 
able man, nor do we typically envision an individual drawing upon his 
awareness to win prizes on quiz shows or to pass a difficult exami- 
nation. In turn, just as the aware person may not be particularly 
knowledgeable, so too the knowledgeable person may not be particu- 
larly aware. Awareness seems to imply a sensitivity or a sense of 
being in touch with certain phenomena or sensations where knowledge 
does not. The aware person's sensory antennae are up. It is this 
sense of awareness that is implied when a mother warns her child, 
"Be aware of what you're doing!" In other words, "Pay attention! 
Be observant to what's going on!" At times this sense of awareness 
is thought to be like a sixth sense, its origin remaining mysterious. 
Like creativity it is thought to b2 more of a gift than a skill and 
more of an art than a science. But our purpose is not to explore the 
mystical features of awareness. Rather the point for now is simply 
that awareness is more a means of knowing than knowledge itself. 
While the claim to knowledge tends to be astronger claim as to what 
actually is the case, awareness tends towards sensitivity and alert- 
ness, Hence to know a set of theories entails more than being aware 
of the theories and to be aware of other people entails more than 
knowing about them. 

But what of cultural awareness? When we urge educators to be- 
come more culturally aware, what are our intentions? Commonly 
this claim tends to emphasize the knowledge component. We wish 
students to know about other cultures so that they may function in 
a more culturally aware manner. But knowing about something and 
knowing what to do and how to do it are quite different sorts of 
things. In fact each implies a different sort of knowledge. In an 
attempt to clarify these differences we shall focus the remainder 
of our analysis on these knowledge components of awareness. We 
shall ask what must someone know tobe considered culturally aware? 

Educational philosophy has recognized different usages of "know- 
ing" in our ordinary discourse and has suggested some distinct types 
of knowledge based on these usages. 

Consider for a moment the following statements: 

1) I know that the Navajo live in the Southwest, 
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2) I know the Yeibichai dance. 
3) I know to respect elders. 
4) I know discrimination (I have known discrimination), 


Each of these four statements represents a pedogogically, if not 
a logically, distinct type of knowledge. To know that the Navajo live 
in the Southwest is to have knowledge in a factual sense, or, more 
technically, to have propositional knowledge. Simply it is to know 
that such and such is the case. It is in this sense that we know facts 
such as when, where, about and who. 

To know the Yeibichai dance is to have performance knowledge. This 
type of knowledge entails a skill and does not logically imply factual 
knowledge as in the first case. For example, one can know how to 
swim without knowing any facts about swimming. Similarly one can 
know certain facts about swimming without being able to swim. 

A further distinction can be made between factual knowledge and 
performative knowledge in that performative knowledge requires 
practice where propositional knowledge does not. That is, learning 
facts in themselves does not lead to an adequate performance. To 
act with skill requires practice and refinement--trial and error. In 
the same manner practicing and refining a skill does not necessarily 
lead to knowing very much about the skill. 

The third example, to know to respect elders is a more sophisti- 
cated type of knowledge than in either sentence (1) or (2). For one 
to be said to possess knowledge in this manner, one must display a 
propensity or disposition to behave ina particular way. For exam- 
ple, if one is said to know to behonest one must in fact act honestly. 
Generally certain factual knowledge and performative knowledge must 
also accompany the disposition if one is actually going to behave in 
the appropriate manner but the disposition is the deciding factor. 
For example, one must know that one should respect elders (factual), 
that toshow respect one must act in a particular manner under cer- 
tain circumstances (factual), and one must actually be able to behave 
in that manner (performative) but in addition one must possess the 
propensity or disposition to actually engage in the action. That is, 
one would not be said to know to show respect unless one actually 
was respectful. 

We may distinguish yet a fourth usage of "knowledge" as when one 
is said to know (or have known) guilt, pain, discrimination, or some 
other phenomenological experience. This usage might best be de- 
scribed as experiential knowledge. It is based on having experienced 
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a particular sensation, This usage is quite distinct from the other 
three in that a claim to experiential knowledge does not logically 
entail a claim to factual, performative, or dispositional knowledge. 
That is, one need not be able to articulate the nature of what is 
known, nor be able to act upon the knowledge, or even have the dis- 
position to act in a particular manner for it to be said that one has 
experiential knowledge. All that is claimed is that one has undergone 
certain experiences which allegedly result in some phenomenological 
outcome, 

We can distinguish, then, between four different types of knowl- 
edge: factual knowledge (knowing that such and such is the case); 
performative knowledge (knowing how to do something); dispositional 
knowledge (knowing to do something): and, experiential knowledge 
(knowing phenomenologically). Each of these types is relevant to 
being culturally aware in a different manner. 

To be culturally aware in a factual sense is to possess certain in- 
formation about relevant cultural groups. It is this type of knowl- 
edge that anthropologists and ethnographers so readily provide and on 
which studies in schools have typically focused. Multicultural pro- 
grams which emphasize awareness in this sense generally require 
students to learn about the culture with which they will be working. 
The student might become aware of a group's values, mores, tradi- 
tions, religion or patterns of socialization. It is hoped that this 
knowledge will guide the educator to actions compatible with and sup- 
portive of the native culture. A variety of techniques might be suit- 
able for learning tobe aware in this respect, First hand observation, 
book learning, or a good informative lecture class would all be appro- 
priate. Similarly an examination would be an appropriate means of 
discerning the level of a student's cultural awareness. 

A good case can also be made for an educator to have factual knowl- 
edge about his or her own culture. Traditionally we have focused on 
the culturally different population in question, but since public school- 
ing is an interactive process the cultural qualities of both the edu- 
cator and the student are constantly involved. A teacher factually 
aware of only the student's culture but only performatively aware 
(knowledgeable) of his own is only meeting the situation halfway. It 
is probably true that most of us only possess limited factual knowl- 
edge of our own culture and how it influences our feelings and per- 
ceptions--particularly our feeling and perceptions in relation to cul- 
turally different populations. Rather it is much more typical to 
experience certain emotional responses and have certain attitudes, 
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values, preferences, and behavior patterns simply taken for granted. 
Thus we are often confused and irritated by certain actions of others 
without stopping to question the cultural source. As the trees make 
it difficult tostand back and see the forest, so too the completeness 
of our own enculturation makes it difficult to recognize our own 
ethnocentrisms. It is only through a carefully guided process that 
we become aware of these reactions. 

While factual awareness is necessary for an individual to be cul- 
turally aware it alone is insufficient to accomplish our educational 
goals. Regardless of how knowledgeable one is about his own culture 
and the cultural population of the students, without the wherewithal 
to apply what he knows he remains impotent. Other aspects need to 
be considered. One such element was alluded to earlier as sensi- 
tivity. Recall that an awareness claim departs from a knowledge 
claim in that the aware person tends to be more acutely in touch with 
certain phenomena than the unaware individual. Hence it would be 
possible to have a culturally knowledgeable teacher who has not cul- 
turally aware. That is, it would not be surprising to find a teacher 
who knew about his own culture and the culture with which he parti- 
cipated but was unable to recognize the cultural qualities as they 
manifested themselves. He would, in effect, be unaware of what's 
happening around him. 

The training of an educator to be aware in the sensitivity sense of 
the term is much more difficult than achieving awareness in a fac- 
tual sense. As was suggested earlier, our folklore treats awareness 
much in the same manner as creativity. Some people have it and 
others don't. For the most part it tends to remain mysterious and 
unexplained, It remains as a sixth sense that's origin is difficult to 
finger. The sensitivity component of awareness need not remain 
totally inthe domain of chance, however. While it may not be totally 
accounted for it is reasonably tied to both factual and performative 
knowledge. It would be difficult, if not impossible, for one to be 
sensitively aware of some thing he did not know about. Thus, while 
factual knowledge does not logically entail sensitive awareness it 
empirically enhances its probability. Similarly, learning to recog- 
nize certain phenomena can be enhanced by practicing the skill of 
observation. That is, one can learn how to be sensitively aware to 
the extent that one practices the required performance. As with 
factual knowledge this is an empirical rather than a logical relation- 
ship. Just as practice will not help a blind man see, practice will 
not help create awareness where the potential does not exist. How- 
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ever, where the potential does exist, both facts and practice at 
applying the facts will bear fruit. 

We have just anticipated the relevance of performative knowledge 
while considering sensitive awareness. A culturally aware person in 
the performative sense would be able to actually participate success- 
fully in cultural group activities and/or have the performative skills 
necessary to successfully interact with members of culturally dif- 
ferent populations. We are generally culturally aware of our own 
group in this sense. As noted above, however, this does not entail 
factual awareness of what we're doing when we're doing it or, for 
that matter, why we're doing it. For example, we are able (we know 
how) to greet people and act and speak properly without actually be- 
ing able to state the rules governing the action. There is a consid- 
erable difference between acting properly and being able to list the 
rules in a book of etiquette. We may come to know these rules in a 
factual sense at some point but this type of knowledge isnot a neces- 
sary function of performative knowledge. We can observe this in the 
involuntary but culturally conditioned responses of both adults and 
children who acquire proper social behavior within their peer groups 
without ever having a rule stated. Language acquisition provides 
another clear example. One generally learns how to speak grammati- 
cally correct early in life but it is usually not until much later in 
school that the specific rules are learned as factual statements. 

The most important difference between performative knowledge 
and factual knowledge is that practice is necessary for the acquisi- 
tion of the former. Textbooks are fine for students wishing to learn 
about a cultural group but participation and practice is necessary if 
students are to acquire thenecessary skills to successfully interact 
with culturally different populations. It also seems apparent that 
the participation must be achieved in such a way that feedback is 
provided for the student so that he knows how he is doing. Without 
such feedback astudent may simply reinforce ethnocentric behavior. 
The evaluation of a student's performative knowledge must also in- 
clude a behavioral demonstration. Just as a pencil and paper test 
cannot adequately evaluate an individual's swimming ability so it will 
not measure cultural awareness in the performative sense. 

The third type of knowledge is dispositional knowledge or knowing 
to. To be culturally aware in this sense is to in fact act with cul- 
tural awareness. The culturally aware person will need to know about 
the cultural populations he is involved with and know how to act under 
‘certain circumstances but more importantly he will need to know to 
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act in a prescribed manner. Like the person who knows to be honest 
will return that which does not belong to him, so too the person who 
is culturally aware will in fact act with cultural sensitivity. This, 
of course, is a very difficult area to work with. The proverb, "You 
can lead a horse to water but can't make him drink" often applies 
here. No matter how much information we may require teachers to 
have about culturally different populations and no matter how sophis- 
ticated we require their skills to become, if the individual is not in- 
clined to apply this knowledge it is for naught. Hence our training 
programs must graduate individuals with a sense of urgency and/or 
perceived relevance. 

The application of dispositional knowledge has not been approached 
as systematically in schools as the first two types of knowledge. A 
disposition to behave in particular fashion is often thought to be 
linked with attitudes and values. Furthermore, there seems to be 
some question as to how effective we can shape these qualities with- 
in our students. Some have avoided the inherent problems of atti- 
tudes and the shaping of dispositional behavior by suggesting that we 
embark on an intensive screening process selecting teachers which 
already possess the desired propensities. This would have the bene- 
fit of focusing our attention and resources on the more manageable 
factual and performative knowledge components. Our purpose, how- 
ever, is not to engage in the merits of these approaches but to 
recognize that dispositional knowledge is vital to cultural awareness. 

It's also worth underlining that the knowledge relationship goes 
both ways. There have been many appeals to raise the general con- 
sciousness of educators to see the need for cultural awareness and 
act in favor of culturally different populations. These appeals as 
purely emotional responses will do little to help the culturally dif- 
ferent in schools. Educators must not only have the disposition to 
do something but must know what to do and how to do it. Hence it is 
only with a well defined balance of these three different types of 
knowledge that cultural awareness will be effected in public schools. 

The fourth type of knowledge, experiential knowledge, is limited 
in direct application. Perhaps its most useful contribution is in 
classifying certain arguments about the nature of ethnic studies and 
its related components. At times it has been argued that only mem- 
bers of certain ethnic groups are qualified for certain teaching posi- 
tions and to make certain judgments relevant to the teaching of the 
culturally different. This was often the case with early ethnic studies 
programs which asserted that only members of each respective cul- 
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tural group could teach or play a fundamental role in the designing of 
ethnic programs or pass judgment on the hiring and firing of ethnic 
faculty. The logic behind such arguments has not been totally clear. 
However, at least partially supporting these positions has been the 
claim that one must be Black or Brown to really know what it means 
to be Black or Brown, respectively, in the United States. 

If the knowledge claim is taken in the sense of experiential knowl- 
edge this is probably true. However, the argument is not nearly as 
compelling if we consider knowledge in any one of the first three 
senses. To know what it's like to be Black in the factual sense might 
simply entail the possession of certain psychological, sociological, 
and anthropological information. The claim to know what it's like to 
be Black in the performative sense is perhaps more relevant because 
it is probable that one who belongs to the group will possess per- 
formative skills. Thus a member of a particular ethnic group would 
be expected toknow the ways of that culture in that one would possess 
the ability and have cultural knowledge to behave "properly" in a given 
situation. Perhaps the most natural source of such knowledge is 
through enculturation. It would not, however, be impossible for a 
non-member to emerse himself in the social intercourse which would 
lead to proficiency. Hence, a white person living in a Black commun- 
ity can quickly learn to culturally be Black. It is this recognition 
that provides the rationale for the practice criteria for performative 
knowledge. It is likely that students from all cultural backgrounds 
can learn to function successfully within a culturally different set- 
ting. We might also recognize that merely belonging to an ethnic 
group by virtue of one's heritage does not always entail the cultural 
attributes of that group. One may be brought up differently in a 
different cultural context and be as incapable of successful inter- 
action as a non-group member. 

Dispositional knowledge, as with performative knowledge, has both 
some appeal and limitations. It would not be surprising to find that 
members of an ethnic group displayed a higher disposition to act in 
support of that cultural group. Hence, we would expect a certain 
degree of loyalty within the group not evidenced by outsiders. We 
might be more apt to trust members of the in-group than those from 
without. But while this argument makes sense it has proven to be 
unreliable. There has and continues to be a number of "outsiders" 
supporting the cause of the culturally different. Similarly, as both 
"insiders" and "outsiders" recognize membership within the ethnic 
group doesnot always lead to loyalty. Minorities talk openly of those 
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who have sold out, It is this recognition which supports such deroga- 
tory terms as "oreo," "coconut," and "apple." 

Experiential knowledge, then, can be very useful and a claim to 
such knowledge can be an indicator to other types of knowledge. But 
it is probably neither necessary nor sufficient for cultural aware- 
ness, There are circumstances, however, where experiential knowl- 
edge, and hence cultural membership, would be necessary. In such 
instances where cultural identity and fraternity are sought a common 
ethnic heritage accompanied by acommon set of cultural experiences 
would be required. The purpose of such an encounter would be the 
proliferation of non-discursive thought. Non-discursive thought, 
unlike its rational and easily communicated discursive counterpart, 
is akin to religious experience and requires commonly shared experi- 
ences for its generation and survival. Thus, if members are to re- 
late at this level they must have a similar experiential base. These 
experiences cannot be taught but must be undergone. The place for 
the development of non-discursive cultural thought in the public 
schools is questionable however. While it was more popular in the 
ethnic studies programs in the sixties than presently, it probably 
only has a limited place in bilingual and multicultural classrooms 
today. It should be noted that these comments are meant in no way 
to suggest that it is not desirable to affirmatively recruit ethnic 
minorities into education. Rather than an appeal to experiential 
knowledge, however, our reasons for supporting affirmative action 
might better be placed in providing models for ethnic minority stu- 
dents, righting historical and institutional injustices, or some other 
more supportable justification. 

With the distinctions made between these four different types of 
knowledge, what can now be said for cultural awareness? When we 
urge educators to become more culturally aware, what are our in- 
tentions? It seems the richer interpretation would, as with the con- 
temporary emphasis, demand that one be both sensitive to cultural 
qualities and be knowledgeable of the cultural population at hand, But 
two further requirements are desirable: the ability and the disposi- 
tion to act insupport of these qualities, It will only be when factual, 
performative, and dispositional knowledge function as compliments 
of oneanother that schools will become more responsive to culturally 
different populations. We desire, then, individuals who know the 
cultural variables affecting children, who can recognize them when 
they present themselves, and who can and will act accordingly. 

The claim to knowledge can be deceptively simple and there isa 
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tendency to focus on factual knowledge claims to the exclusion of 
other necessary components. If educators are to be functionally 
knowledgeable we must acknowledge the logical and pedogogical dis- 
tinctions inherent in different knowledge claims. The development 
of performative knowledge requires practice with appropriate feed- 
back, Dispositional knowledge may or may not be teachable--regard- 
less we must graduate those who will in fact act culturally aware if 
we are serious about our undertaking. 
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A. R. Lacey, A Dictionary of Philosophy (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1976), 248 pages. $4.95, paperbound. 


It is customary in reviews of works like this to list all the topics 
that have been omitted and point to particular concepts that have 
been treated weakly. But that merely proves that the author is 
human and that is not my purpose. My purpose, rather, is to let you 
know about this work and the fact that it will be of value to students 
as well as their teachers. 

Listings for individual philosophers are very brief thumbnail sketches 
mentioning dates, major interests, philosophical positions, and major 
publications. Cross references are indicated by small capitals, so 
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that one can, in effect, expand the short entries by looking else- 
where in the dictionary. The bulk of the work, however, is devoted 
to philosophical terminology; and two aspects of Lacey's approach 
deserve special mention. One is that he shows how the term being 
discussed is related to philosophical questions. For example, under 
the entry for "liar paradox" ("'This statement is false' seems to be 
false if true, and true if false.") we are told that it raises diffi- 
culties for the correspondence theory of truth. For "between" we 
are told that "the analysis of 'distance between' is relevant to ques- 
tions about empty space." And under "avowals" Lacey says, "prob- 
lems arise about whether avowals can, or need, be justified, and 
whether they are assertions." The second interesting aspect of his 
approach is Lacey's decision to include, where appropriate, short 
bibliographies relevant to the term being defined. These entries are 
briefly annotated to let the reader know whether to expect an intro- 
ductory treatment, a defense of a position, a criticism, or a tech- 
nical treatment. 

This is a brief work and many entries are also short--the most 
common length is about 10 lines. Yet occasionally, for entries like 
"categories," "intensionality," "space and time," and "universals 
and particulars, " the entry will run to as much as three pages. You 
will also find, I think, that most topics you look for will have been 
included in this work. In short, this is a work whose time has come 
and it will presumably supplant Dagobert Rune's Dictionary of Phi- 
losophy which is virtually unchanged since its publication in 1942. It 
ishoped that this contemporary replacement will quickly find its way 
into school libraries and student bookstores. 


Glenn C. Joy 
Southwest Texas State University 


Ian Hacking, Why Does Language Matter to Philosophy? (Cambridge 
University Press, 1975), vii, 200 pages. $3.75 paperbound. 


Language matters to philosophy as it does to all fields of knowledge 
in which thought is essential. Why? According to one observation it 
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matters because our ideas are expressed and communicated in lan- 
guage. "The general use of speech is to transfer our mental dis- 
course into verbal, or the train of our thoughts into a train of words" 
(Hobbes, LeviathanI, 4). Thus, we have a reason for taking the topic 
of language to be an important one. 

Hacking's book is not a discussion of language for its own sake nor 
of a pure theory of meaning which have become standard doses for 
most students of language and philosophy. Rather, his book is re- 
freshing and different because it deals with language in a broad sense. 
It considers language historically, as private vs. public discourse, 
and as applicable to central non-linguistic problems in the history of 
Western civilization. Hacking's book is written both for the phi- 
losopher and non-philosopher. 

The book is mainly acollection of "easy" case studies in the Anglo- 
American tradition which illustrate how language has at one time or 
another mattered. Most of the case studies are of philosophers but 
there is a chapter on Chomsky and another on dreams. Some case 
studies are better done than others. Hacking is generally better in 
the heyday of ideas and sentences than he is inthe heyday of meanings 
but there are exceptions. These case studies do not attempt to il- 
lustrate the minor ways in which language has mattered--these being 
concerned with avoiding the conceptual traps of our forefathers by 
1) producing better definitions which indicate the different senses of 
words that are confused in common speech and by 2) attending suffi- 
ciently close to our mother tongue and making explicit those distinc- 
tions which are implicit. Rather they are concerned with the major 
way in which language has mattered--the way in which ideas, mean- 
ings, and sentences serve or have served as the interface between 
the knowing self and the way in which we conceive the world. 

Language matters in the 20th century, according to Hacking, for 
the same reason that ideas mattered in the 17th century, because 
ideas then and sentences now serve as the interface between the 
knowing subject and that which is known. In the 17th century when 
mental discourse mattered and there was no theory of meaning ac- 
cording to Hacking, Berkeley probably best put forward the view that 
we should confine our thoughts to ideas divested of words. Words 
can be empty and misleading. For example, we can never find an idea 
represented by the words "triangle neither scalene nor isosceles" or 
"thing that exists even though it is not an object of thought." In the 
late 19th century mental discourse is displaced by public discourse 
and ideas become unintelligible or unimportant. There is though, a 
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theory of meaning. Sense (sinn) is public meaning, the transmitter 
of the store of thoughts from one generation to the next. More 
recently, there is still public discourse but the sentence has re- 
placed meaning. 

One of the most interesting and provocative chapters in the book 
is the one on Feyerabend which shows how meaning is replaced by the 
sentence. If given the view that the meaning of theoretical terms 
or concepts depends on laws and theories, what happens when we 
abandon the law or theory? Meanings change. If the same term oc- 
curs in two different theories, the term will differ in meaning in 
the two contexts. Feyerabend asserts that there exists no theoreti- 
cal sentence with a definite meaning which is true in one theory and 
false in another. There is no way of translating between theories. 
The concepts of Newtonian mechanics are inexpressible in relativity 
theory. What follows from this view is that the proliferation of in- 
commensurable theories is a good thing. Different people working in 
the same field but following different theories would be unable to 
speak to eachother. Different research programs would not be judged 
in the traditional way but by the way in which they expand, opening 
up new horizons, or degenerate into merely solving old problems. A 
theory of meaning then is unnecessary. Meanings should be abandoned 
because there is nothing over and above the uttering of sentences. 


Why has the sentence of the 20th century replaced the idea of the 
17th century? Hacking attributes this to the nature or progress of 
knowledge. Knowledge has driven us from the heyday of ideas to the 
heyday of sentences. Knowledge is evolutionary. It no longer con- 
sists in what sentences mean but in the very fabric of sentences 
themselves. This view is best expressed by Karl Popper's "world 3," 
a world which consists of books, libraries, and computer memories. 


Hacking's book is enjoyable and interesting as a survey. He readily 
admits his scope and limitations. He asks a very general question 
and after investigating specific cases comes up with a general but 
understandable answer. In reading the book one readily finds, through 
footnotes and references, opportunities for exploring further one 
or more of the topics or people mentioned in the case studies, Hack- 
ing, as well as many other people, would readily admit that language, 
although it has not always been the main stress, has mattered in the 
past and will always matter but in different ways and probably for 
different reasons. Where will knowledge lead us in the future? Will 
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it continue to stress language, the sentence? Hacking offers us one 
suggestion: meaning is not dead. 


Frank S. Lucash 
University of Nevada-Reno 


Mark Beach, A Bibliographic Guide to American Colleges and Uni- 
versities (Westport, Connecticut: Greenwood Press, 1975), 314 pages, 
VI. $17.50. 


Probably the most difficult type of book to review is a biblio- 
graphic guide. Perhaps the basic question to ask is: Is the book 
likely to prove useful to scholars? The answer may be yes but it is 
still necessary to consider that there are various degrees of useful- 
ness. How useful is the book being reviewed? If one is looking for a 
fairly comprehensive listing of books or articles dealing with the 
history of colleges and universities, then this book does the job. 
But, if something more is desired, this book has some serious short- 
comings. It is not, for one thing, annotated. Just by looking at an 
entry there is noway of determining how valuable the source may be. 
In most cases one could assume that articles written in scholarly 
journals would be of some value. But what about the various books? 
There isno information about them and no way of determining whether 
the books are "house" histories or serious works of scholarship. 

Beach sets forth his purpose as follows, "The present volume is an 
effort to bring together in one source citations of major books, arti- 
cles, and dissertations relating to the history of specific institu- 
tions of higher learning in this country. It is organized to meet two 
needs, First, it should help persons who want to learn about the 
history of a particular college or university. Second, through its 
index it includes a subject guide to historical writing about higher 
education." (v) How well does Beach accomplish his goals? First, as 
stated above, he does provide a fairly comprehensive list of books, 
articles, and dissertations "relating tothe history of specific insti- 
tutions of higher learning. . . ."" However what his criteria are for 
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determining "major books" is not stated. He does explain how the 
items were gathered but still leaves open the question of what he 
means by major. It is a statement that the index may be considered 
a subject guide to "historical writing about higher education" where 
he is most open to criticism. First, one strange thing about the 
copy I have is that at least two pages of the index are missing at the 
beginning. Disconcerting enough, but when I decided to look up "pro- 
fessors" in the index, the pages again were missing. Then I decided 
to settle for "teachers" but these pages were also missing. Surely 
we cannot fault Professor Beach for this. But where the index pages 
exist, there is no way to justify referring to this volume as a guide 
to "writing about higher education." That Beach himself does not 
take this seriously is demonstrated by his organization of the book. 
He has the volume organized alphabetically by states, starts with 
"General References" and then moves to "Institutional Histories." 
There is no further attempt to add any other categories. Now to be 
quite fair, Beach does not claim that anything other than the index 
will serve as asubject guide but even the most superficial perusal of 
the index (where printed pages are available) does not justify his claim. 

But enough of criticisms, I do not want to be unfair to Professor 
Beach. His work does have some merit. The researcher looking for 
material related to a particular institution can find it in this book. 
That in itself saves a lot of work. Professor Beach has, at least, 
made astart toward preparing acomprehensive bibliography of higher 
education. Others, if they are so inclined, can add to andimprove it. 


Michael V. Belok 
Arizona State University 
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